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Transportation Is Important Factor in 
Reducing Inventories and Costs 


By Robert T. Mason 


AND-TO-MOUTH! That is the term that 
Hi: been applied to the manner in which con- 
sumers of iron and steel products for several 
months past have been buying their plain and 
semifinished materials for fabrication. Light or- 


dollars worth of commodities are constantly in 
transit in the United States. If the average time 
of shipments in transit could be reduced one day, 
there would be a saving of $20,000,000 in interest 
charges alone. 








der books, short time contracts and quick ship- 
ments are the keynotes of present manufacture. 

Where several years ago manufacturers con- 
tracted for their materials from a month to a 
quarter ahead, few buyers now can be found to 
ask for long coverage. Adequate productive ca- 
pacity, developed for expanded wartime demands, 
offers sufficient elasticity to meet immediately any 
sudden flurries of buying. Better transportation, 
however, has played a vital part in this shorten- 
ing of time between molten metal and finished 
product. 

It has been estimated that.a billion and a half 
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In the Central West, considering western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and parts of 
IllinoiS as composing that section for purposes of 
description, an unusually reliable system of elec- 
tric railway freight transportation has been de- 
veloped. In the three years in which the hauling 
of freight by electric railroads has been given 
serious consideration by the carriers, tremendous 
strides have been made in increasing and bettering 
ing service. ye jane 

Track equipment has been improve rolling 
stock renovated and augmented with new pur- 
and additional terminal facilities con- 
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chases, 
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structed. Traffic departments have 
been organized on a larger scale and 
tariffs prepared in similar form to those 
of steam railroads. Co-operation 
among the electric roads of the Cen- 
tral West has aided materially in 
developing the present high service. 
Through interlocking arrangements, 
shippers in Western Pennsylvania may 
send their products by electric freight 
to Ohio, Indiana, southern Michigan, 
eastern Illinois and northern Ken- 
tucky. Special 
been made for further enlarging the 
territory served. Shipments are made 
to Cincinnati by electric road and 
then transferred to steam railroad or 
barge and forwarded to Birmingham 
or Mississippi river points. Organized 
as the Central Electric Traffic associa- 
tion, co-operation among the roads has 
been one of the main factors in de- 
veloping quick service. 


arrangements have 


Overnight delivery is offered’ to 
shippers in the Canton, Akron and 
Massillon district to Toledo, Detroit 
and southern Michigan points. Second 
day delivery is given to more distant 
points. Shipments from Toledo to 
Buffalo are carried in 48 hours. Dur- 
ing the navigation season lake 
freighters are used to augment the 


electric train service. 
Use 600 Freight Cars 


Approximately 600 cars are being 
operated in electric freight service on 
the three roads carrying the bulk of 
steel shipments. Although there ars 
about 40 electric lines interlinked in 
freight service in the Central West, 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co., Akron, O., the Lake Shore Elec- 
tric Co., Sandusky, O., and the Detroit 


United railway, Detroit, are the most 
active. Including rolling stock re- 
cently purchased, the Detroit lines 
operate 240 freight cars, the Lake 
Shore 230 and the Northern Ohio 120. 
The Northern Ohio line has 24 motor 
cars, as distinguished from trailers, 
some capable of pulling as many as 
fifteen 80,000-pound capacity cars. 
These cars are in constant movement. 
Due to the limited equipment available, 
the roads are anxious to keep their 
stock moving. This makes for prompt 
loading and unloading, giving a 
minimum of demurrage and delay. The 
bulk of electric freight transportation 
is at night, when interference is less 
liable to affect passenger schedules. 
Most of the cars are of 70,000- 
pound capacity. Carriers, however, 
estimate that shipments usually do not 
exceed 60,000 pounds per car. In a 
few cases, where unusually fast de- 
liveries are wanted, a car will be 
shipped with a load of a few hundred 
pounds. Occasionally these light loads 
are carried on passenger cars. From 
25 to 30 cars a day are moved from 
the Cleveland terminal of the North- 
ern QOhio line over the Lake Shore 
road for western Ohio, eastern Indiana 
and southern Michigan consumption 
points. Of that number about three 
cars a day originate in Canton, two 
in Akron and two in Massillon. The 
remainder are made up of less-than- 
carload quantities and shipments 
originating in the Cleveland district. 
The Lake Shore line estimates that 
of its daily traffic, 200,000 to 250,000 
pounds is composed of less-than-car- 
load shipments consolidated into car- 
loads by such shipping companies as 


the Q. D. Forwarding Co. and the 


Universal Car Loading & Distributing 
Co. These make up cars of materia] 
for shipment by fourth and fifth class 
rates. 

Electric freight cars are operated 
in trains of eight to ten cars. In 
passing through Toledo and Cleveland, 
however, municipal restrictions limit 
trains to three cars. In taking in 
cars from the Lake Shore, the Detroit 
United railways often hooks 25 to svU 
cars on an electric locomotive, runniag 
from the outskirts of Toledo, to Oak- 
wood, a suburb of Detroit, where the 
cars are broken apart, continuing then 
on their own power. 


Still Ironing Out Difficulties 


Naturally, the growth of electric 
freight has added competition to the 
steam roads. The latter claim that 
the traffic schedules of the electric 
lines are not inviolate. Congestion 
occurs at terminals where the growth 
has been so fast that facilities are 
inadequate. A certain amount of un- 
reliability and undependability are 
claimed for the electric lines. One 
of the main drawbacks in large ship- 
ments by electric line is the lack 
of sidings into factory sites. This often 
occasions duplication of handling by 
unloading into trucks for delivery. 
Electric roads are attempting to 
remedy this situation and have in- 
stalled a number of sidings during 
the past several months. For small 
town delivery they offset this by de- 
livering to the curb in front of the 
consumers’ plant. 

Truck competition also is spurring 
electric lines to better service, Com- 
petition for business has speeded up 
deliveries and made reliability a pre- 

















Cleveland Terminals of Electric Freight Lines in Northern Ohio are Grouped 
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A three-car “train’ 


mium for the carriers. Early in April 
a reporter for a Cleveland newspaper 
discovered more than 200 truck trains 
on the main highway from Cleveland 
to Detroit on one night. This count 
did not include small trucks or de- 
tached units, applying only to trucks 
hauling one or more trailers. 


Truck Is Important Competitor 


Trucks are being employed in in- 
creasing numbers by steel sellers to 
speed up deliveries. The Michigan 
Copper & Co., Detroit, 
sistently advertises its “Darkness to 
Daylight” Part of its ad- 
vertisement displays the spirit of serv- 
dev- 


Brass con- 


delivery. 


ice which keen competition is 
eloping, “No concern within 200 miles 
of our 


brass 


need tie up capital in 
stocks. 
resources of 
within the 
Telephone your 
night. 
your shop 
blows.” 


plant 


and copper Overnight 


full 
and warehouse 


service brings our 


mills easy 
reach of your shop. 
order before 
Delivery will be made at 
before the whistle 
Another of its advertisements claims, 
“This service in effect makes our ware- 


leaving office at 


morning 


house a part of your’ stockroom, 
available at little more notice than 


one of your departments might give 
another. It releases you from the 
need of tying up capital in large 
stocks, and gives you a reserve sup- 
ply that is equal to any emergency.” 


Chances For All Systems 


Large shippers realize that there 
is a place for all three methods of 
transportation, the steam railroad, the 
electric freight and the truck. Gen- 
erally the truck is employed for short 
hauls, up to. 100 miles. There are reg- 
ular routes running up to 175 miles, 
but these are not numerous. Elec- 
tric freight is more suitable for dis- 
tances from 75 to 200 miles, and 
steam freight for the long hauls. 

For Cleveland-Detroit deliveries com- 
petition among carriers probably is 
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of electric freight carriers plying be tween northeastern Ohio and Southern 


the keenest. The New York Central 
has operated for about ten years a 
daily train, now leaving Cleveland for 
Detroit at 3 p.m. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, 
Erie and Baltimore & Ohio roads also 
compete for this business. The De- 
troit & Cleveland Navigation Co. op- 
erating a boat nightly between the 
two cities offers shippers another 
method of transportation. The boat 
accepts freight until 11 p.m., enabling 
the Cleveland territory to 
day’s production, ship to 


plants in 
finish a 
Cleveland by truck or electric freight, 
load on the boat and have the prod- 
ucts ready for delivery to the buyer’s 
trucks at the dock shortly after seven 
the next morning. The same delivery 
schedules apply for shipments over the 
Cleveland-Buffalo Co. boat 
lines, Reserve 


Transit 
the Western 
Navigation Co. lines to Canada points. 
the Northern Ohio Traction 
lines opened its freight terminal April 
1, 1922 in Cleveland, there has been 
a 400 per cent increase in the 
tonnage transported. One freight house 
the first week a July 
this year handled 433 tons of freight. 


and over 


Since 


over 


on a day in 


Overnight Delivery Popular 


Increased transportation service has 
placed steel mills but one day from 
finished demand. Orders are received 
one day, are shipped that night and 
the steel is in process of manufacture 
the next day. Many interesting in- 
cidents of prompt service, where a 
high premium was placed on time, 
have been experienced by the elec- 
trie lines. 
time ago Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, shipped a con- 
signment of small electrical parts from 
that city to Chicago by the North 
Shore electric lines and from there to 
Detroit by airplane. The Ford Motor 
Co., one of the largest 
iron and steel products in the territory 
served by the electric freight 


S$ ome 


buyers of 


line 


Michigan points 


system has had occasion at various 
times to call upon the electric carriers 
for prompt deliveries. The Ford com- 
pany has for some time had in exis- 
tence a blanket order that all ship- 
ments to the Ford plants in the De- 
troit district should be routed over 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton railroad, 
a Ford owned road. As another in- 
terest remarked, “when Ford is up on 
production, the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 


ton and Pennsylvania railroads are 
used, but when he gets behind, he 
turns to the electric roads.” 


Ford Utilizes Airplane 


The extent to which buyers will go 
for promp?é service is illustrated by a 
shipment from Alliance, O., to Detroit 
in less than five hours. On Feb. 15, 
Ford Motor Co. ordered that a ship- 
ment of 670 pounds of forgings from 
the Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, 
be shipped from Cleveland by air- 
plane. The Northern Ohio traction line 
brought the forgings to Cleveland in 
three hours and eight minutes where 
they were reloaded into an airplane 
and landed at the Ford plant an hour 
and 45 minutes later. The forgings 


were part of 984 pounds of freight 
and 386 pounds of first class mail 
carried by that airplane. 


These shipments are exceptional, the 
use of the airplane for steel parts 
shipments not being generally em- 
ployed. Another instance where 
prompt delivery was essential found 
electric lines saving production de- 
lays. The Chevrolet Motor Car Co, 
called a Massillon, O. steel producer 
at 10:30 one Saturday evening re- 
questing immediate delivery of for- 
gings which had been ordered pre- 
viously. The automobile manufacturer 
claimed that unless delivery were made 
before Sunday night the motor as- 
sembly would be stopped. The parts 
were loaded on an electric freight 
car and shipped to Detroit where 

(Continued on Page 440) 
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The Theory and Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 





Chapter VI— Continued 


OLLING mille are driven by di- 
rect and indirect means. In the 
first case the engine is at the 

mill and directly coupled to it. In 
the latter event electrical energy is 
generated by the primary 
which by means of a secondary motor 
again con- 


engine, 
coupled to the mill, is 
verted into mechanical energy. 

The gas engine is only considered 
for flywheel drives and for trains 
where many stands are used at the 
same time, so that the power surges 
neutralize each other to a_ certain 
extent. The direct drive by hydrau- 
lie engine seldom is used, because it 
is inconvenient to lay the pipe lines 
to the respective trains. 

The steam engine permits direct 
drive in all cases. The ability to reg- 
ulate the output and the r.p.m. suf- 
fices for all purposes of the rolling 
mill. If a_ sufficiently 
equipped with a sufficiently large fly- 


large engine 


wheel is chosen so that even with 
maximum output no large exhaust 
pressure occurs, a favorable steam 


Under cer- 
average 


consumption is assured. 


tain conditions though the 


power consumption does not corre- 
spond to the engine output, which 


efficiency, but is 
Contrary to 


has the favorable 
smaller than the latter. 
other engines, this decreases the ef- 
ficiency of the steam engine in only 
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a small measure, because a farther 


opposite 


thermal 


reaching expansion § stands 


the greater mechanical and 

losses. 
Another 

plant for the rolling mill is, that not 


advantage of the steam 
only is the engine better able to over- 
come the oscillations in power as for 
instance with the gas engine, but also 
the steam boiler. If a suddenly in- 
creased requirement for energy has to 
be met it is not 
for the effect of an increase in firing 
but the equalization takes place auto- 
matically, by first lowering the steam 
pressure and therewith the tempera- 
This though causes 


necessary to wait 


ture in the boiler. 


a greater generation of steam. 
Vo'ume of Pressure Varies 


All energy, which is stored in the 
highly heated water, changes 
into steam until the temperature is 
An effervescing occurs in 
in a soda 


more 


equalized. 
the boiler, similar to that 
water bottle, from which the pressure 
is suddenly removed by taking out the 
cork. The 
which is momentarily available, varies. 
With a boiler of about 710 cubic feet 
in which by the sud- 


volume of this reserve 


water capacity, 
denly requirement 


the pressure is lowered from 16 to 6 


occurring energy 


atmospheres absolute and the tempera- 
ture from 200 to 158 degrees Cent., 


there is instantly available 19,500 
cubic feet of steam at 6 atmospheres 
pressure. The capacity of the 
boiler to store energy can be increased 
artificially either by choosing boilers 
with the greatest possible water space 


or by Ruth’s process of steam stor- 
age. The latter includes an _ un- 
heated boiler, well insulated against 
heat losses, to which energy is led in 


the form of steam. The cooler water 
storage condenses this 
temperature 
pressure prevail- 
ing in the heat storage. If the latter 
drops again, the heated water changes 


in the steam 
until the 
corresponds to the 


steam water 


into steam until the temperature 
again corresponds to the lowered 
pressure. The game between the con- 


densation energy release, that is, en- 
ergy storage and the evaporation, sup- 
ports the compensating effect of the 
steam boiler. 

An increased demand at the pro- 
ducer of energy can be met with the 
gradually and within 

If a means of equal- 
formed au- 


gas producer, 

moderate limits. 
ization is 
tomatically with the steam boiler, gas 
tanks would be 
which make the installation expensive. 
Without this there is only a holding 
back of the elastic 
equalization, as is possible between 


water. The 


desired as is 


storage 


necessary, 


excess, but no 


saturated steam and 
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steam engine overcomes the power 
variations without a considerable di- 
minution of the efficiency. This ad- 
vantage is increased by combination 
with the steam boiler as a storage 
tank. 

Finally, the steam engine coupled 
to the train has the advantages of 
every direct drive, that all losses of 
electrical transmission in the line, in 
the generator and the motor are 
avoided. The steam plant, however, 
has the disadvantage of the heat loss 
jn the steam lines. Even with care- 
ful insulation, it is in most cases 
larger than the losses in the electrical 
lines, and especially has the disad- 
vantage, that it continues even when 
the plant is idle, while the electrical 
Iesses if the voltage is not too high, 
cease as soon as the current is shut 
off. This is an important item 
with rolling mills, because as previ- 
ously pointed out, the relation of the 
actual rolling time to the total time 
is small. 


Conditions Are Different 


A different condition applies if coke 
oven or blast farnace gases are the 
forms of available energy. In this 
case its use by thanging into steam 
is mostly unecdnomical, because the 
efficiency of the steam boiler and 
steam engine taken together is much 
lower than that of the gas engine. 
To generate one horsepower requires 
approximately 1.65 pounds of coal of 
3120 heat units per hour with the 
steam plant and approximately 2500 
heat units with the gas engine. With 
the former the total efficiency is (550 

3600) — (1.65 & 3120 * 3088) or 
approximately 12 per cent; with the 
latter the efficiency is (550 *« 3600) 
— (2500 * 3088) or approximately 25 
per cent. Steam generation, there- 
fore, will use up more than half the 
energy. Only when two engines are 
operating with the normal output 
do the foregoing figures hold. Rolling 
mills, therefore, must have a correc- 
tion applied. 

Investigations of steam and large 
gas engines have proven that their 
efficiency is a linear function of the 
indicated output. Running the mill 
light with the steam engine or with 
steam turbines amounts to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent; with the gas en- 
gine it amounts to approximately 30 
per cent of the indicated normal out- 
put. In Fig. 164 the abscissas, oq, os, 
etc., are the indicated outputs; the 
represent 
while 


ordinates, qp, sn and sn’, 
the corresponding efficiency; 
le and Ja represent the corresponding 
running light. In the diagram the 
same amount has ‘been’ taken 
while the efficiency for 
the gas engine, according to the fore- 


as basic, 


going calculation, is taken larger than 
for the steam engine. With decreas- 
ing load the efficiency of the steam 
engine approaches more and more 
closely that of the gas engine, and 
finally cuts over it at the point p. 
With lower demands, therefore, the 
efficiency of the steam engine is high- 
er than that of the gas engine. 

Much of the controversy over di- 
rect drive and electrification and the 
steam and gas engine is caused by the 
difference of the reaction of the two 
engines with full and smaller loads. 
This will be much more evident, if 
one considers that rolling mill en- 
gines, which make up a considerable 
part of the power requirement of our 
steel mills, often descend into the zone 


power variations even with the gas 
engine. If the normal load is con- 
sidered, the loss in the primary and 
secondary electrical machine is from 
5 to 10 per cent and in the lines ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. The total 
loss, therefore, ranges from 15 to 25 
per cent. 

With loads much under normal, 
such as in the cases without the 
flywheel, the efficiency decreases not 
only with the gas engine, but also with 
the electrical primary and secondary 
machines. The electrical losses in- 
crease, therefore, in some cases to 
more than double those recently men- 
tioned. The efficiency of the steam 
plant can become higher than that of 
the gas engine and the conversion into 





Efficiency 
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FIG. 1644—DIAGRAM FOR COMPARING THE 


of smaller loads. Only with the 
small profiles such as are produced by 
the merchant mill, wire mill, ete., are 
the stands subjected to the same 
stress; with all other trains the load 
between running light and the full 
load changes constantly. In fact the 
rolling pauses in most cases take up 
greater time than the duration of the 
pass, 

If it is desired to cover the power 
requirement of several trains by gas 
engines, they should be installed in a 
central station and the gas converted 
into electricity. In this case the 
peaks of the load curves flatten out 
due to the summation of the power 
requirements of the trains. A further 
equalization is possible by starting or 
stopping individual engines. In this 
case there is a sureness of operation 
and means of control of the occurring 


EFFICIENCY OF STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


electrical energy combined if the 
primary machine is not only the gen- 
erator for the rolling mill, but also 
for other departments operating more 
uniformly. 

The steam engine is less sensitive 
to underloading. With overloads the 
regulation of the engine and the stor- 
age in the boiler taken together, will 
master the situation. On the other 
hand in the steam lines there exists 
a constant stream of energy, which 
is a source of loss and continues even 
when the plant is idle. The gas en- 
gine with a heavy overload loses its 
sureness of operation. With under- 
loading on the other hand the gas 
engine and conversion into electrical 
energy together, decrease the effi- 
ciency. 

Where the required energy is gained 

(Concluded on Page 446) 
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Industry’s Interests Are Closely 
Linked with Those of Farmer 
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Hal 


Part Il—Agriculturist Not Only Is Producer 


But 


TH AU 


HE farmer is an 

business man, an enterpriser, 4 

worker, a manager and a direct 
consumer of his products, all in one. 
While he uses machinery and me- 
chanical as well as animal power, the 
principal materials of the industry are 
the chemical and biological resources 
of the soil and natural forces still 
play a larger role in agricultural pro- 
duction than does either human science 
or labor. The weather, though it may 
be predicted with fair accuracy, like 
various other fundamental factors in 
farm production remains wholly un- 
controllable, leaving agriculture much 
of a gamble and production inevitably 


investor, a 


unstable. 
Output Of Farms Variable 


While thus both the quantity and 
the quality of agriculture “output” con- 
stitute an uncertain factor from year 
to year, the farmer faces similar 
unstable and largely uncontrollable 
elements when he attempts to market 
his products. As analyzed in the 
recent report on the agricultural pro- 
blem issued by the National Industrial 
Conference board, about 60 per cent 
of the gross value of agricultural 
production goes into paying for the ex- 
ternal cash expenditures of the industry, 
such as rent, borrowed capital, labor 
and the products and services of other 
industries. 

Of the major agricultural products 
sold for this purpose, cattle, wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, and at times, 
dairy products, are subject to world 
market conditions, and they constitute 
in terms of value about 80 per cent 
of the total agricultural income from 
sales. Taking into account that as 
regards cotton and tobacco, our pro- 
ducers exert a dominant influence on 
the world market, the board’s report 
finds that under present conditions at 
least 30 per cent and often as much 
as 60 per cent of the income from 
sales of American farm products is 
determined by world market conditions 
by world demand and 
which, of course, our 


as effected 
supply, over 
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Also Important Consumer 


farmers have little or no control, and 
to which they cannot quickly enough 
adjust their output, as would be pos- 
sible in almost any other industry. 


How To Cut Costs? 


Cost of production, therefore, be- 
comes a factor of utmost importance, 
for at present, the board’s report finds, 
our farmers have little chance to com- 
pete with the newer exporting coun- 
tries whose production costs are much 
lower, so that the American agricul- 


tural surplus tends to be sold fre- 
quently at no profit or even at a 
loss. In order to arrive at a sound 


unfavorable 
agriculture, 


policy of improving this 
situation of American 
however, accurate knowledge of the 
present productive efficiency and of 
possiblilities for improvement is prere- 
quisite. For while, in the light of 
the conference board’s report, due 
credit must be given to the develop- 
ment of co-operative marketing activ- 
ity among farmers since the war, the 
fundamental problem remains one of 
production costs and efficiency, as in 
the long run world prices are the 
determining factor in marketing of so 
our agricultural 


large a portion of 


output. 


Farmer Not Inefficient 


If the agricultural industry, as was 
shown in a previous article in the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, is in an economi- 
cally unfavorable position as com- 
pared with other groups, 
and has been lagging behind the in- 


productive 


dustrial, commercial and financial 
branches of our economic life in its 
development, it is not because the 


American farmer as a worker is less 
efficient than the other 
countries, according to the analysis of 
the Conference study. Dur- 
ing the before the 
war, 24.4 acres were being cultivated 
per farm worker in the United States, 
while the European farm worker aver- 


farmers of 


board’s 


five years just 


aged much less, although the European 
countries produce generally a much 
higher crop yield per acre than the 





Ae 
United States. But against the 24.4 
acres per farm worker cultivated in 
the United States, Scotland cultivated 
16.6 acres per farm worker; Eng- 
land 9.5 acres, France 8.3 acres, Ger- 
many 6.2 and Italy 4.2 acres. From 
1910 to 1920, according to the re- 
port, American farm labor increased 
about 22.5 per cent in efficiency, for, 
although the number of farm workers 
during that period decreased 9 per 
cent, the volume of crop production 
increased about 11 per cent. 

This ability of the American farm 
worker to cultivate a so much higher 
acreage, however, is ascribed as due 
largely to his greater use of power 
and machinery, just as American in- 
dustry has advanced over that of 
other countries largely by the greater 
use of power and more intensive me- 
chanization. More than 13 times as 
much farm machinery was in use 
on American farms in 1920 than had 
been in use in 1870, and the value of 
agricultural machinery used in 1920 
was $176 per worker as against $36 
per worker in 1870, both figures be- 
ing in terms of dollars of 1913 pur- 
chasing power. The average farm 
worker today, according to the report, 


uses about five times as much ma- 
chinery as the farm worker did 50 
years ago. 


Use Of Power Increasing 


Along with the extended use of 
machinery, the use of power in 
agricultural production has rapidly ex- 
tended. The amount of power used 
per farm worker, it is estimated, has 
more than doubled within 70 years, 
4.5 horsepower being used per farm 
1920 as gainst less than 
2 horsepower in 1850. The total 
amount of horsepower on American 
farms available in 1850 is estimated 
at less than 8,000,000 as against 47,- 
000,000 horsepower in 1924, including 
both mechanical and power. 
This places the present use of power 


worker in 


animal 


in agricultural production as in excess 
of that used in all manufacturing and 
central station plants combined. 
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The result in terms of production 
may be measured by the fact that 
agricultural production from 1880 to 
1920 increased 130 per cent in volume, 
while the number of farm workers 
increased only 56 per cent, and it is 
estimated that nearly 18,000,000 less 
people are required for the present 
agricultural production of the country 
than would be required to produce the 
same amount without the increase in 
the use of power indicated. Where 
formerly, for instance, it took four 
or five persons to reap, bind and shock 
an acre of grain crop per day, three 
men with the aid of the self-binder 
can haryest from 12 to 15 acres a 


the exploitation of the greater fertility 
of virgin lands rather than intensive 
cultivation. Many European countries, 
cultivating soil that has been worked 
for centuries, today are producing 
more per acre by far than does the 
American farm. The following table 
indicates the relation of soil fertility 
to the amount of fertilizer used, as 
regards wheat production in European 
countries and the United States as of 
1922, although it must be kept in 
mind that they also reflect more 
intensive cultivation of soil in the 
European countries made possible by 
lower farm labor cost: 


Wheat yield Fertilizer 


which are produced by the farms 
themselves, resulting in an annual 
nitrogen deficiency of about 40 per 
cent. It is estimated that the leading 
crops absorb annually about 17,000,- 
000,000 pounds of ammonia, prosphoric 
acid and potash, valued at about $2,- 
500,000,000, or more than one tenth of 
the value of the crops. To replace 
this, there were used in 1925 about 
2,400,000,000 pounds of plant food from 
commercial fertilizer, leaving a deficit 
of about 14,500,000,000 pounds. As- 
suming, that as in the case of nitro- 
gen about 60 per cent of this is 
furnished by the farms, in form of 
animal manures and in other ways, 
there would remain still a deficit of 





day, and the larger harvest machines per acre used 
have a capacity of from 60 to 125 ee ae ss — — 5,800,000,000 pounds of plant food, 
acres. The average farm worker to- Holland ce 4M 168.4 valued at about $400,000,000. This the 
. NUMBER OF ACRES CULTIVATED PER 
rat FARM WORKER 








United States 24.4 Acres 





maeralercd ©. Acres 














day, the board’s report finds, taking 
into account all kinds of farm work, 
cultivates about twice as much acre- 
age of improved land as he did 75 
years ago. 


Fertility Neglected 


While thus the American farm 
worker is more productive per man 
than is the European farmer, his pro- 
ductive efficiency is gravely impaired 
by the lack of a national policy of 
utilization of farm lands, particularly 
as regards the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil. While our farms 
showed an increasing yield per acre 
up to 1900, there has been no in- 
dication of a further increase since, 
and the increasing yield up to 1900, 
in the finding of the Board, reflects 
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ROI». ci scuiinahecsennencaciatioine 39.0 14.6 
Belgium .. ssetpentate wens wae 30.4 
England . salience sececs Gaue 19.0 
Germany 20.5 65.0 


To such an extent has fertilizing, 
that is the replacement of the mineral] 
wealth of the soil that goes into 
vegetable growth, been negelected in 
the United States during recent years, 
that farming today, in the words of 
the board’s report really “is not cul- 
tivation of the soil but extraction of 
its minerals,’ and “resembles not 
agriculture, but mining.” 

This, the board believes, means a 
prospect of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction costs in the future. While 
it is estimated that our crop lands 
require about 9,000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen per year, only 5,400,000 tons 
are being applied, 3,500,000 tons of 


board’s report declares, should be 
charged up to agriculture as a capital 
loss annually. 


Farmer’s Margin Slender 


As was shown in the previous 
article on the subject of agriculture 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW, the farmer has 
had during recent years a scant mar- 
gin of income with which to pur- 
chase fertilizer enough to properly 
restore his soil. A bushel of wheat 
contains minerals and plant food ab- 
sorbed from the soil valued at about 
6% cents, a bushel of oats or corn 
about 2% cents worth. The following 
table, cited in the board’s report from 
a survey made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will indicate that 
the prices received by the farmer dur- 


As) 











ing the years given in few cases have 
much more than equalled cost of pre- 
duction plus soil depreciation: 

Net Cost of Production Per Bushel 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1922 $1.25 $0.66 $0.53 
1923 1.24 0.68 0.52 
1924 o~ 1.22 0.82 0.50 

Price Received by Farmer 

1922....... $1.11 $0.73 $0.48 
1923...... 0.99 0.81 0.49 
1924 1.43 1.10 0.57 


Inadequate expenditures by farmers 
for the maintenance of farm buildings 
and agricultural equipment likewise 
reflect the financial which 
prevented many farmers during those 
years from properly guarding against 
depreciation of the agricultural pro- 
duction “plant.” Expenditures for 
buildings in 1920 were 2 per cent of 
the total value of existing farm build- 
ings, obviously totalling out of pro- 
portion to the known rate of their de- 
preciation. During the same year, 
farmers spent only 20 per cent of the 
total value of all agricultural equip- 
ment for both, repairs and new im- 
plements. 


pressure 


Costs Higher Relative To Income 


The outstanding difficulty of the 
agricultural industry since 1900 parti- 
cularly has been the inflexible rising 
trend of agricultural production costs 
in relation to the agricultural income, 
The rise in overhead involved 
in taxes and debts has been a most 
important factor in this. The farmer, 
unlike the manufacturer, cannot easily 
adjust his prices so as to absorb this 


costs 


increased charge on his income, as his 
production on one hand is subject to 
weather hazards, while a large portion 
of this market is dominated by world 
prices. To a considerable extent he 
even bears other tax burdens than his 
own, as the adjusted 
prices of the products 
of other industries, on ex- 
pends about 40 per cent of his cash 
frequently cover the tax in- 
creases imposed on their producers. 
To accentuate his taxation burden is 
the fact that it is local and state 
taxation that in recent years has been 
increased, while federal taxes have 
been reduced, and since the farmer’s 


more easily 


and services 


which he 


outgo, 


income seldom is sufficiently large to 
be subject to the federal income tax, 
he has borne the full brunt of local 
tax increases while deriving little or 
no benefit from the federal tax cut 
program. 

To what extent the greater economic 
opportunities of industry, trade and 
finance have drawn the youth from 
the city is beyond the scope of the 
Conference board’s report to deal with 
as it would be to weigh urban com- 
forts, luxuries and social life, in other 
words, all the lure of the city, against 
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the advantage of country life. The 
fact is, however, that our rural popu- 
however includes all 
districts in 
and 
the 


lation, which, 
living in rural 
2500 inhabitants, 
not the 
farming population, has de- 
creased in proportion to our urban 
population steadily, from constituting 
71.4 per cent of the total population 
in 1880 to 48.6 1920. 


persons 
towns up to 
therefore is 
strictly 


Same as 


per cent in 
The farm population proper in 1920 
31,614,269 
of our total population. A 
recent of the United States 
department of agriculture indicates a 
decline of nearly a million in farm 
population since 1920, and of nearly a 
half million during 1925 alone. This 
decline in farm population, together 
with the decline in agricultural 
duction in proportion to our population 
growth, clearly evidences that both as 
and as a way of living, 
the farm in the United States has not 
been able to compete with the ctiy. 
In the the re- 
port, however, a prosperous and effi- 
cient agriculture “is vital to our gen- 
eral prosperity, 
advancement, our political unity and 
to our national security.” England 
today is striving to restore the balance 
between her agricultural and industrial 
development. Germany, not being able 
wholly to feed herself, was .led into 
a policy of territorial expansion, But, 
declares the Conference re- 
port, “despite the and long 
continued adverse conditions that have 
confronted 
ground for 
unsurmountable........ 


comprised persons, or 29 


per cent 


estimate 


pro- 


a business 


words of board’s 


economic our social 


board’s 


serious 


agriculture, there is no 
believing that they are 
As the business 


men of the country come to realize 
the fundamental importance of a 
sound agriculture, the farmer may be 
assured that any assistance they can 
effectively render will be given, and 
that any remedial measure that will 
stand the test of economic law will 
find the necessary support to put it 
into operation.” 

Railroads of Argentina 


ie 

Show Great Growth 

The remarkable progress in rail- 
road development in the Argentine 
Republic is shown in a monograph of 
the department of commerce. Begin- 
ning with a 6-mile line built in 1857, 
Argentine railroads have grown 
steadily until in 1924 they had formed 
a complete network over the republic, 
with a total mileage of almost 24,000. 
The development of railroads, 
the report states, has been the larg- 
est factor in the progress of 
the country. 


these 


single 
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Transportation Reducing 
Inventories and Costs 


(Concluded from Page 435) 
Sunday morning. The 
parts were trucked from Detroit to 
Flint, arriving in time to avoid ces- 
sation of production. 

The extent to which the 
lines will go to sell their service has 
not been tested, according to shippers, 
Recently the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


they arrived 


electric 


Co., Akron Co., found one of its 
production machines badly in need 
of repair. The machine was_ too 
large to be shipped without being 


which involved consider- 
able The electric lines sent 
a flat car to the plant, hauled the 
machine out of the plant and loaded 
the took it to Cleveland 
where it was and had it 
back in the Goodyear plant in pro- 
duction before the day had come to a 


dismantled, 
time. 


it on car, 


repaired, 


close. 
Move Office In 24 Hours 


Frequently it is necessary, in ship- 
ping small prompt orders, to place the 
material on passenger cars of the 
electric lines, such action often sav- 
ing several hours in delivery. Perish- 


able goods shipped by electric lines 
often require special service beyond 
that given to steel products. An in- 
teresting shipment, although outside 


the sphere of steel transportatian, was 
the removal of the accounting offices 
of the Fageol Motors division of the 


American Car & Foundry Co. from 
the plant at Kent, O. to the com- 
pany’s Detroit headquarters. The de- 


partment worked until noon on a 
Saturday at Kent, the office furniture 
was moved Detroit, 
unloaded and ready for resumption of 
work Sunday afternoon. 


and shipped to 


Although there are many cases 
where such prompt deliveries are not 
necessary, buyers are calling for 


such service with increasing frequency. 
Within the past two weeks, a Youngs- 


town district mill recieved an order 
for one piece of 1-foot black pipe 
for immediate shipment by electric 


freight. 

It is the competition among steam 
railroads, electric railroads and gaso- 
line engine trucks that is enabling 
manufacturers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts to obtain 
prompt and production 
A fair example of the im- 
portance of this development to the 
steel industry is the report of a manu- 
facturer in the northern Ohio 
trict that his company is doing ap- 
proximately $600,000 a month business 
on a $50,000 inventory. 


minimize inventories, 


deliveries cut 


costs. 


dis- 
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Gas Is Regulated Automatically 


Calorimeter of Recent Design Affords Continuous Record of Heating Value and Re- 
duces the Labor of Maintaining the Desirable Flow of Potential Heat in By- 
Product Oven Practice—Manipulation Is Described 


OKE oven by-products includ- 
ing gas, ammonium sulphate, 
tar and light oils must bring 


in sufficient revenue to justify the ex- 
penditure of capital, necessary to 
erect and operate a by-product coke 
plant. The efficient control of the fuel 
to the coke oven battery is probably 
the most important factor in the pro- 
duction of uniformly good coke, in re- 
ducing battery upkeep costs and in 
getting the maximum quantity of rev- 
enue producing by-products. Since 
1918, many profitable coke ovens have 
been heated on a total heat basis of 
fuel measurement, that is, a constant 
flow of potential heat is delivered to 
the battery by regulating the rate of 
gas flow to compensate for changes in 
the heating value of the gas. A defi- 
nite quantity of B. t. u.’s must be de- 
livered constantly to the battery, and 
the flow of gas must be increased when 
the gas is lacking in B. t. u. value. 
Recently a total heat control, which 
is entirely automatic, has been devel- 


oped. With automatic control, contin- 
uous independent measurements of 
flow and heating value are made, 


and the results are electrically multi- 


plied. The indicating instrument, 
The author, E. X. Schmidt, is associated 
with the development department, Cutler- 


Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


By E. X. Schmidt 


which shows the product of heating 
value times the rate of gas flow, is 
used for automatically regulating the 
gas flow which in turn maintains the 
desired flow of potential heat to the 
battery. Thus, if the gas lacks heat 
units the quantity is increased or if 
the heat units are high the flow is re- 
duced. 

The measurement of gas flow is 
made in standard cubic feet by a 
Thomas-type meter, which gives ac- 
curate records, regardless of pressure, 
temperature and gravity of the gas 
being measured. The heating value 
of the gas is measured in B. t. u.’s 
per standard cubic foot by a Thomas- 
type calorimeter, which functions in- 
dependently of pressure, temperature 
and atmospheric humidity. 


Values Are Recorded 


The instruments of the Thomas-type 
total heat meter record and totalize 
the product of heating value and rate 
of gas flow. The total heat meter in- 
strument panel carries a third instru- 
ment of the indicating type supplied 
with a graduated scale for setting the 
control to the desired flow of poten- 
tial heat. All three instruments of 
the total heat panel are electric watt- 
meters calibrated in millions of B. t. u. 
When the calorimeter recorder is at 


full scale reading, three total heat 
meter instruments measure the watt- 
age dissipated in the meter heater 
which is the measurement of gas flow 
on the meter panel instruments. When 
the calorimeter recorder is at a read- 
ing other than full scale, a resistance 
is interposed in the potential circuit 
of the total heat instruments, re- 
ducing the reading of the latter in 
proportion to the decrease in cal- 
orimeter reading. 


In this manner the total heat in- 
struments measure the product of gas 
flow and gas heating value independ- 
ent of the temperature, pressure and 
gravity of the gas, and also inde- 
pendent of atmospheric temperature, 
pressure and humidity. This instru- 
ment shows only the total available 
potential heat flowing to the battery 
in the form of gaseous fuel. With 
efficient combustion this fuel require- 
ment is fixed for a definite operating 
condition, and a control based on this 
measurement will maintain constant 


heats throughout the battery, pro- 
viding operating conditions do not 
change. 


The total heat flow is easily con- 
trolled. The indicating instrument on 
the total heat meter panel includes 
a calibrated scale on which the desired 
total heat flow is set by the oven 
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operator. Apparatus for changing the 
rate of gas flow is located in fuel gas 
line. Adjustments of the latter are 


terfly valve is maintained constant. 
In the other type the pressure setting 


of a pressure regulator on the fuel gas 


be maintained at the New York state 
standard of 537 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 
For this reason little water gas is de- 


made by electrical means from the line is changed to produce the desired livered. As the demand for city gas 
indicating total heat wattmeter. The flow. increases, less coke oven gas is avail- 
needle of the latter is clamped at The illustrations presented in this able for heating the ovens and low 
periodic intervals. If the needle in- article are of the innstallation of the heating value blue gas is added to the 


dicates the desired flow when clamped, 





Foundation-type oven at the Hudson 








flow of coke oven fuel gas to satisfy 





no adjustment of flow results. But Valley Coke & Products Corp., Troy, the oven fuel requirements. 

if the needle indicates more or less N. Y. This particular installation The distribution of gas is handled 
than the desired flow, circuit is com- was chosen mainly because the amount’ by a dispatcher, whose duties include 
pleted through the needle either de- of work required of the control at estimating the demands and setting 
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REPRODUCTION OF CHARTS WHICH SHOW OPERATING RECORDS COVERING A PERIOD OF 24 HOURS 


Chart A (Top) shows the total heat flow to the battery. 
Chart B shows the variations 
Chart D (Below) 


the gas reversing period. 
flow in thousands of cubic feet per hour. 


in the heating value as 


verted purposely to make the 10 o'clock line correspond with the other charts. 


The period drop of the curve to zero results from the shutdown of the meter during 
taken from the calorimeter. 
shows pressure in millimeters of water on the fuel gas lines. 


of gas 
Was in- 


C shows the rate 
This chart 


Chart 


creasing or increasing the flow. If the this plant was more than any of the rated gas flow to the three muni- 
deflection of the needle from the de- the other plants where total heat  cipalities and to the coke ovens. The 
sired amount is small, a small adjust- controls are installed. This is by blue gas plant is operated at a rate 


ment of flow results. If the deflec- 
tion is large a larger adjustment re- 


reason of the fact that the Hudson 
Valley coke plant supplies all gas 


to keep the blue gas relief holder in 
the approximate center of the second 


sults. In actual operation the adjust- used in the cities of Troy and Albany lift. The blue gas relief holder acts 

ments are small, although a rapid and most of the gas used by Schenec- as a pressure regulator on the fuel 

change in heating value will occasion- tady, N. Y. The daily send-out of line ahead of the butterfly valve con- 

ally result in larger steps. gas to these cities varies. As the trolled by a Thomas-type total heat 
Two types of flow control now are daily fuel requirements of the bat- control. 

in use. In one type the adjustment tery and the rate of coke oven gas The Foundation-type installation 

of gas flow is made by direct move- production is uniform, water gas _ shown in Fig. 1 is a 55-oven battery 


ment of a butterfly valve in the fuel equipment has been installed to take with an average oven width of 14 
gas line. This type is applicable only care of the variable demand for gas. inches. The coal charge per oven is 
where the pressure ahead of the but- The gas delivered to the cities must approximately 1314 tons. It is of 
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the regenerative type and possesses 


certain features tending to promote 
uniform heating of the oven walls 
and to eliminate structural weak- 
nesses. The flues are vertical, the 


up going flame in each alternate flue 
turning at the top and descending in 
the immediate adjacent flue. Reversals 
of burning are made every 20 minutes. 

The control room, located at the end 
of the battery is shown in Figs 2 and 
3. The control room is located be- 
tween the reversing room and the 
“mud room.” The total heat control 
equipment is shown in the background 
of Fig. 2. The valve ratcheting mech- 
anism is not shown, due to the ar- 
rangement of equipment. The butter- 
fly valve is located in the down section 
of the inverted “U” pipe. The other 
leg of the “U” contains the meter 
housing. Directly between these two 
units the butterfly ratcheting mech- 
anism is located. 

Fig. 3 shows the three instrument 
panels, the calorimeter tank unit, and 
the meter regulator. The Thomas 
type instruments from right to left 
are the meter, the calorimeter, and 
the total heat meter. On the wall are 
located the signal lights, the flash- 
ings of which indicate the adjust- 
ments in flow made by the equipment. 


Graphic Records Are Explained 


The reproduction of charts show 
records over a day’s operation. The 
effect of change in heating value on 
gas flow and gas pressure can easily 
be noted. Chart A is the graphic 
record of the total heat flow to the 
battery, the “set” value during this 
day’s operation being 130 million 
B.t.u. per hour. Chart B is taken 
from the calorimeter and shows the 
variations in heating value. The large 
variations in this chart are due main- 
ly to the impossibility of apportion- 
ing the gas to the various consumers 


at rates and times satisfactory to 
all. 

Chart C is that of the meter giv- 
ing the rate of flow in standard 
cubic feet. 

Chart D is from the Bacharach- 


type gage, measuring fuel gas pres- 
sures on each side of the battery. 
The dotted curve was traced in by 
hand as the blue ink used for the coke 
side gas pressure would not reproduce 
photographically. The extremely large 
changes in pressure are due mainly 
to changes in rate of gas flow and 
changes in gas gravity, the pressure 
varying as the square of the rate and 
directly with the gravity change. 
The pusher side pressure pen is set 
for correct time. The coke side pen 
follows approximately 50 minutes late. 
The coke side pressure is set slightly 
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FIG. 2 





ALL CONTROL INSTRUMENTS AT THE TROY, N. 





Y. PLANT ARE HOUSED IN 


A SEPARATE ROOM AT ONE END OF THE BATTERY 


higher, a condition which produces 
uniform heats across the entire length 
of coke oven when combined with 
nozzle areas. 

The stack draft is not changed with 
a change in heating value, although 
changes always are made when the 
total heat flow to the battery is 
changed. As adjustments of the com- 
bustion air made with heating 
value at its low average, or 
approximately 400 B. t. u., it is prob- 
able that there is a slight excess of 
combustion air with the higher heat- 
ing value gas. Theoretically, this 
would increase slightly the difference 
in flame temperatures between those 
existing with the low and high heat- 
ing value gases. In practice, there 
is no noticeable difference in flame 


are 





temperature. Furthermore, operation 
on straight coke oven gas over 
periods of several hours showed no 
uneven distribution of heats in the 
ovens or change in the stack gas 
temperature. 

Of the Thomas-type total heat con- 
trols in operation only one is installed 
on an old battery from which operat- 
ing long-time data are available. 

At this particular installation, the 
heating is done entirely with coke oven 
gas, the heating value of which seldom 
varies more than plus and minus 5 
per cent from the mean. Previous 
to the installation of the total heat 
control the rate of gas flow was set 
on a fuel gas pressure regulator, ad- 
justments being made each day ac- 
cording to calculations based on tem- 








FIG. 3 


INSTRUMENT 
A PART OF 


PANELS, 


THE TOTAL 
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CALORIMETER AND METER REGULATOR WHICH ARE 
HEAT CONTROL 
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perature atmospheric pressure and 
gravity. 

A comparison of records before and 
after the installation of the total heat 
control on this battery shows a de- 
crease in fuel consumption per pound 
of coal carbonized of 4 per cent even 
though the change in heating value 
of the gas is seldom more than plus 
or minus 5 per cent of the mean. Uni- 
form heats can be maintained with 
the automatic total heat control, and 
the upkeep cost on the battery ma- 
terially is decreased. 

The Foundation-type ovens at Troy 


consume less than 1050 B.t.u. per 
pound of coal carbonized, even though 
the coking rate is higher than 1% 
inches per hour in a 14-inch oven. It 
is probable this figure will be further 
reduced after certain changes now 
in progress are completed. Although 
this efficiency no doubt is due to 
the inherent efficiency of this type of 
oven, the fact that these higher ef- 
ficiencies can be obtained with the 
wide fluctuations in heating value 
must be attributed, at least to some 
extent, to the constant rate of total 
potential heat supply to the battery. 





Review of 





New Books 








Seeks True Business Prophet 


Budgeting to the Business Cycle, 
by Joseph H. Barber; cloth, 115 pages, 
5 x 7 inches; published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York, and supplied 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW for $1.25 post- 
paid and in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, Lon- 
don, for 6s 3d net. 


One of a series, this pocket volume 
was written by the head of the plan- 
ning and statistics department of the 
Walworth Mfg. Co. It is a descrip- 
tion of an actual application of prin- 
ciples to translating forecasts of busi- 
trend into effective budgetary 
planning for an 
The author states the methods have 
results 


ness 
individual business. 
worked in practice and the 
have been obtained economically. The 
conclusion of the company is that this 
forecasting has helped earn the prof- 
its of the business because it has met 
and solved some of the most perplex- 
ing problems. 

The book is offered as a case out 
of experience, enriched by many con- 
crete examples, with tables and charts 
based on actual data. 

* * ~ 


Government in Business 


Public Regulation of Competitive 
Practices; by the National Industrial 
Conference Board; cloth, 279 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by National 


Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, and supplied by IRON TRADE 


REview for $3 postpaid and in Europe 
ty Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, for 15 shillings net. 

In the development of industry and 
trade, the shaping 
policies toward them is 
The flexible adjustment of the one 
to the other is 
nomic security and 


of government 
inevitable. 


necessary for eco- 
Prob- 
lems arising from the rapid change 


progress. 


and development of industry and the 


efforts of regulate 


business gave rise to the 


government to 
investiga- 
tion that has resulted in the publica- 
tion of this work. 

It represents the experience and 
judgment of business executives in 
the board’s membership, of recognized 
authorities in special fields and the 
special efforts of the research staff. 
This gives to the conclusions the ef- 
fect of a composite of the board’s 
opinion. 

Taking up modern changes in meth- 
ods of marketing and movements that 
followed, combinations, unfair trade 
and the common law, the report takes 
up the development of legislative and 
administrative regulation of competi- 
tive methods, prices and sales promo- 
tion policies and trade relations and 
concludes with a statement of public 
policy and business standards. 

It is a comprehensive statement of 
the part played by government regula- 
tion in all its phases and the results 
that have followed. 

* ” * 
Foreign Trade Facts Summarized 


Official report of thirteenth national 
foreign trade convention, Charleston, 
S. C., April 28-30, 1926, issued by the 
secretary, National Foreign Trade 
council, New York. Cloth bound, 490 
pages, 54% x 9% inches. 


This book contains a verbatim re- 
port of the 
and speeches at the group sessions, 


proceedings, discussions 


and the addresses at the general ses- 
with a list of the 
organizations 


sions, together 


delegates present, the 
represented, and the 


Many 


and companies 
personnel of the convention. 
cetails of interest or value to those 
engaged in foreign trade are lost in 
business 


the necessarily abbreviated 


paper reports of such meetings, and 


therefore the complete record is worth 
preserving. 

One of the special features of the 
convention was the Canada _ session. 
The occasion set a precedent in being 
the first general session at which the 
cntire body of 
dressed by business men invited from 
outside the United States. The papers 
read by the Canadian representatives 


delegates was ad- 


contain a mass of information on 
trade between the United States and 
Canada. 

The convention also had 40 unoffi- 
18 for- 
eign countries, and was more widely 
with 


cial business delegates from 


representative of the countries 
which the United States 
commerce than any preceding conven- 
A large portion of the book is 


carries on 


tion. 
devoted to papers presented by ex- 
perts in foreign salesmanship. 
* * *” 
The Universe in Figures 
National Research council, Washing- 
ton, is about to publish in _ five 
volumes “International Critical Tabies 
of Numerical Data of Physics, Chen- 
Technology;’ on which it 
has had a staff at work for 
several years. It i& the result of 
efforts of some 300 co-operating ex- 
perts in all Publication 
cost is to be met by American in- 
foundations. 


istry and 
large 


countries, 


dustrial firms. and 

The tables cover all available in- 
formation concerning the physical pro- 
numerical characteristics 
mixtures of de- 
classes 


perties and 
of pure substances, 
finite composition, important 
of industrial materials, many natural 
materials and products and_ selected 
data for selected bodies or systems, 
such as the earth and its main physical 
subdivisions and the solar and stellar 
systems. Much heretofore unpublished 
material will be presented. 
- * - 

Steel Equipment Described 

Construction and Operation of the 
Steel Converter and Small Bessemer, 
by Hubert Hermanns, 247 pages, 6%4 
x 9% inches; published by Wilhelm 
Knapp, Saale, and furnished by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW at $3.50 in paper and 
$4 in cloth and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 15 shillings and 20 shil- 
lings, net, respectively. 

The former work by this author- 
“The Modern Martin Fur- 
nace,’ received so kindly a reception 
from critics the world over that he 
was emboldened to write the present 
volume along the same lines, treating 
it from the historical point of view 
as well as from the engineering. Por- 
traits of Bessemer and Thomas, in- 
ventors of the principle, 


9017 


volume, as well as 217 


Siemens 


converter 
adorn the 
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illustrations and charts, many tables 
and a complete bibliography. 

An interesting bird’s-eye presenta- 
tion of the 
processes is presented in a two-page 


various iron and _ steel 


reproduction of a diagram and cross 
section of various types of plants en- 
gaged in production of these materials. 


Western Pipe Line, 


HAT is said to be the first 
completely welded pipe line 

in this country and the long- 
est of its type, recently was completed 
Vallejo, Calif. This 


pipe line has a length of 22 miles and 


for the city of 
was built for the transmission of 
water from a new reservoir in the 
Gordon valley to the city’s Fleming 


























Construction and operation of the early 
types of converters are _ described 
and illustrated. An interesting fea- 
ture throughout the entire work is a 
series of cross sections and ground 
plans of representative German 
plants devoted to production of con- 
verter steel, giving the practical solu- 


tion of the problem in addition to 
the theory. 

Throughout, the volume gives evi- 
dence of earnest investigation and de- 
sire to present the subject fully and 
to show all sides of the problems ac- 
companying production of converter 
steel. The text is in German. 


22 Miles Long, Is Completely Welded 


Vallejo. 


A section of this line is shown in the 


hill reservoir, just north of 


accompanying illustration. 

The growth of the city as well as 
the increasing demand of the Mare 
Island navy yard, which also is sup- 
plied by the municipal system, made 
it necessary to increase the water 
supply materially. As a result, it 
was decided to develop the Gordon 
valley project, involving the creation 
of a storage reservoir in Gordon val- 
ley at a point about 26 miles north- 
east of the city, and the installation 
of a pipe line to connect it with the 
existing municipal distributing sys- 
tem. 

The pipe line is of steelplate con- 
struction, all seams being electric arc 
welded. The pipe is 22 and 24 inches 
in diameter, 15 miles being 24-inch 
and 7 miles, 22-inch pipe. Of the 24- 
inch pipe, approximately 11 miles have 
a wall thickness of 3/16 inch and 4 
miles a thickness of % inch, whereas 


the 22-inch diameter pipe has a wall 
thickness of ¥s-inch. 

The complete line was built by the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., using weld- 
ing machinery manufactured by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The total static head on the 
pipe varies from 100 to 400 feet, and 
all of the pipe was tested at the 
shop to 225 pounds pressure. The 
testing operation is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The finished 
22 miles of pipe was put under final 
test for 48 consecutive hours during 
which time the pipe was held under 
a pressure of 200 pounds per square 
inch at the lowest point in the line. 
The line was found free from leaks. 

The Badger Specialty Mfg. Co., 88 
Ogden avenue, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of metal products, machinery and 
appliances, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, giving liabilities as 
$5461 and claiming assets of $3060. 
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FOLLOWING THE ARC WELDING, ALL PIPE WAS HYDROSTATIC ALLY TESTED IN THE SHOP TO 225 POUNDS PRESSURE AS 


SHOWN ABOVE. THE INSET 


AT THE LEFT SHOWSA SECTION OF THE 


LINE RESTING IN THE TRENCH 
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Theory of Rolling Steel 
(Concluded from Page 437) 
from solid fuels, and where the steam 
line is not too long, steam operation 
for the rolling mill is found efficient. 

Where gas is available, the gas en- 
gine and indirect drive enter into the 
question. Power variations then must 
be given careful consideration, in the 
gas central station, as well as in the 
conversion into electricity. As both 
are sensitive toward power variations, 
the roll train should be provided with 
a flywheel of sufficient size to furnish 
the main part of the energy in the 
first passes. The motor must be 
large enough to supply energy for the 
later passes without the assistance of 
the flywheel. 

In cases where it is not possible to 
use the flywheel on the train, that is 
with the reversing mill, the gas en- 
gine and the primary and secondary 
engines must be chosen for maximum 
load, or the Ilgner transformer must 
be used. 

In the latter case the central sta- 
tion, primary engine and the current 
network are no longer subject to the 
current shocks of the train. With the 
Ilgner system the flywheel of the 
train is transferred to the transformer 
shaft in front of the generator. In 
this event, however, the efficiency of 
the drive is decreased. This also is 
the disadvantage with the Ilgner sys- 
tem. The generator and secondary 
engine must be made much larger 
than would correspond to the low 
power required the greatest part of 
the time, in order to withstand the 
heavy current shocks, and _ which 
lowers the efficiency and increases the 
interest costs. The speed regulator 
of Brown Boveri for turbines immedi- 
ately equalizes current shocks. 

Frequently two or more rolling mill 
engines are arranged on the same 
shaft. The excessive variations then 
can be overcome by starting or stop- 
ping one or more motors, while the 
smaller changes in the energy con- 
sumption are equalized by the greater 
or lesser load on the individual motor. 
This solution increases the efficiency 
with low output, decreases it though 
under full load and increases the cost 
of the installation. 

The consideration of the power re- 
quirement and the cost of the drive 
with electricity in spite of the small 
amount of work done running light 
with the reversing mill, usually favors 
the flywheel drive. The considera- 
tion of the installation costs of the 
train and the mechanical adjustment 
of the roughing mill, the set-up of 
the tilting tables, etc., may favor the 
reversing drive. Frequently the rough- 
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ing and finishing mills are stepped, the 
former being of the reversible and 
the latter of the 3-high type. 


Propose “Employment at 
Cost” System 


After six years successful experi- 
ence with a centralized employment 
bureau, rendering service at _ cost, 
the officers of the Employment Bureau 
of Des Moines are advocating a plan 
for nationalization of the system, 
and have published a manual on the 
subject. It says: 

“If our governments, national, state 
and municipal, should attempt to pro- 
vide an adequate free employment 
service for our nation it would mean 
not less than $10,000,000 per year 
would be added to our tax bill. We 
doubt if an adequate employment 
service on the free basis could be 
furnished by our government short 
of $25,000,000 per year. 

“We are confident that if our gov- 
ernment is permitted to establish a 
great national free employment serv- 
ice it will serve simply as a stepping 
stone for the development of national 
legislation for the relief of unem- 
ployment. Pity us if such legislation 
should take the form of unemploy- 
ment doles.” 

The manual then speaks of the evils 
of the present commercialized employ- 
ment bureaus, splitting fees with fore- 
men ad superintendents, taking ad- 
vantage of the unemployed, and the 
“stealing” of labor. 

It is proposed to incorporate the 
United States Placement bureau, con- 
trolled and managed by a national 
board of directors, with branches in 
many communities, and placing em- 
ployes at cost to them. In 1925 the 
cost of such placements in Des 


Moines averaged $6.22. 


MoreAmerican Machinery 
Sold to Mexico 


Mexican imports of machinery for 
industrial purposes showed an increase 
in 1925 of more than $2,000,000 over 
those of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to official Mexican customs statis- 
tics. The year 1924, in turn, also 
represented an improvement, although 
slight, over 1923. The total imports 
of this class of machinery during 
the past three years were as fol- 
lows: 1925, $19,716,560; 1924, $17,- 
468,112; 1923, $17,136,731. The United 
States maintains strong position in 
the machinery trade. 

The most important competitors 
in this market, in their order of rank, 
are the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain. The American share in 
this trade, although decreasing slight- 
ly as compared with the year 1924 and 
1923, has been fairly well sustained. 





Mill Builder Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, is celebrating its silver 
anniversary this year, having been in- 
corporated July 1, 1901 by the con- 
solidation of the Frank-Kneeland Ma- 
chine Co., Lincoln Foundry Co., Me- 
Gill & Co. all of Pittsburgh and the 


Lloyd-Booth Co., Youngstown. Capi- 
talization in 1901 was $3,247,000 of 
which $1,780,000 was common stock, 
while in 1926 it is $8,805,600, of 
which $6,935,300 is common. stock. 
Total sales by the company for its 
first year were $2,250,000 compared 
with total sales in the fiscal year 
1926 of $12,000,000. 

Since its organization, the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. has ac- 
quired by purchase the following com- 
panies, Chilled Roll Foundry Co., 
Vandergrift, Pa., in 1902, Mahoning 
Foundry & Machine Co., Youngstown 
in 1906, American Roll & Foundry 
Co., Canton, O., in 1910 and the 
William Tod Co., Youngstown, in 
1916. 

I. W. Frank, president in 1901 now 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, F. C. Biggert Jr., succeeding him 
as president. Charles E. Satler, sec- 
retary at the time of organization re- 
mains in that capacity, being the 
only officer besides Mr. Frank to hold 
an executive position for the quarter 


century. 


Manganese Alloy Used as 
Artificial Ore 
Normally the high-grade manganese 
ore produced in this country consti- 
tutes less than 2 per cent of the total 
amount of manganese consumed. If 
the importation of high-grade manga- 
nese ore and the alloys produced there- 
from were discontinued numerous in- 
dustries would be affected vitally. Of 
these the steel industry consumes by 
far the largest amount of manganese. 
As a part of its experimental blast 
furnace studies, the bureau of mines 
has produced about 136 tons of an 
alloy containing from 5 to 15 per 
cent manganese and averaging about 
0.6 per cent phosphorus. It is the 
scope of this investigation to deter- 
mine whether metallurgical treatment 
can be developed whereby it will be 
possible to separate the iron, manga- 
nese and _ phosphorus. Preliminary 
tests indicate the iron can be re- 
claimed in the form of steel containing 
negligible amounts of sulphur. The 
manganese will be converted into an 
oxide and recovered in a slag which 
can be used as. an artificial ore in the 

production of ferromanganese. 
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Editorials 








Transportation Rules Steel Bookings 


URING the past year, steel producers have 
D been operating with remarkably small back- 

logs considering their high rate of produc- 
tion and bookings have been of the hand-to-mouth 
variety. That such conditions have contributed 
to a sound economic situation generally, is readily 
to be seen. The situation affecting supply and 
delivery has been such that fabricators of steel 
and miscellaneous manufacturers using steel prod- 
ucts have been able to maintain high production 
with minimized inventories. Thereby they have 
kept themselves in a more liquid position and have 
increased their cash reserves. 

More efficient, adequate and rapid transporta- 
tion service combined with large primary capacity 
has brought about this new era of manufacturing 
economies. By a speeding up for delivery from 
producer to manufacturer, some plants have been 
able to keep down their floating supply of raw ma- 
terial to the extreme limits or to a one to two- 
day basis. 

However, one important factor contributing to 
such a condition has been overlooked to some ex- 
tent. The part that electric freight has played in 
speeding up shipments of iron and steel and their 
products in those territories of indus- 
trial activity has been of the greatest import- 
How this system has been organized and 


densest 


ance. 
now is functioning is described in this issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. When the causes for the 
present period of unprecedented business vigor 
and stability are completely analyzed, it is prob- 
able that none will be evaluated higher than the 
closing of the gap between producer and consumer 
through quick and dependable transportation. 


Mineral Values Show Great Increase 


HE value of minerals produced in the United 
T States last year was practically at the peak, 
if the year of inflated values, 1920, be disre- 
garded. Figures for all the mining industries 
now have been compiled and show that the total 
value in 1925 was $5,696,000,000. This was larger 
than in any year preceding, except 1923 which had 
only $290,500,000 more to its credit, and 1920 
when the aggregate value $1,285,340,000 
greater than in 1925. 
The bureau of mines figures show the tremen- 
dous expansion of the mining industries in the 
United States, despite all that has been said about 


was 
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depletion. In ten years the value of mineral prod- 
ucts increased 170 per cent. The physical volume 
of mining production gained 222 per cent between 
1919 and 1924, while the physical volume of agri- 
cultural output in the same period advanced only 
39 per cent. 





Rate Rise Reflects Trade 


DVANCE of the rediscount rate by the 
New York federal reserve bank may be in- 
terpreted both as evidence of expanding 

trade and as a notice to Wall Street that surplus 
funds for speculation may be less abundant in the 
immediate future. The increase followed a steady 
firming up of interest rates in New York during 
the last month. More recently fully $100,000,000 
was withdrawn from Wall Street, largely by banks 
in the interior. This was a plain indication of 
growing needs for credit for commerce and for 
crop movements. 

Meanwhile, the New York stock exchange 
has been enjoying another spectacular market. 
This was induced by easy money and by the 
healthy state of trade and of profits. 

With stock market activity broadening more 
and more credit has been absorbed for speculative 
purposes. Brokers’ loans last week stood at $2,- 
688,717,000, or $200,000,000 more than they were 
in April. This expansion accompanied by bigger 
credit needs for trade, resulted in the slight lift 
of interest rates. But the New York rediscount 
rate stands at only 4 per cent and the country’s 
credit reservoir is well filled. Money rates are 
showing a normal seasonal increase. There is 
however, no hint of anything resembling string- 
ency in prospect. In fact the demand for com- 
mercial credit is extremely light in view of the 
degree of industrial activity. This is because 
of low price levels and the lack of large forward 
buying with the necessity of financing heavy in- 
ventories. 


Everybody Financially Educated 

“a HE financial education that has been forced 
= om the people of the United States since 
the war looms large and encouraging. The 
Liberty loan drives represented a maximum of 
stimulus to personal saving. War level expendi- 
tures and peace time requirements precipitated 
the federal budget system and consequent painstak- 
ing efforts by the President and treasury depart- 
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ment officials to acquaint the public with the 
intricacies of federal finance. 

The entire matter of war debts, discussion of 
their cancellation or funding, the flight of the 
mark and more recently of the franc, even the 
Clemenceau letter of a few days ago, have con- 
tributed to a broader knowledge of matters finan- 
cial. Perhaps the gyrations of the stock market, 
albeit costly to some, should come under the head 
of education. Increasing employe participation in 
the ownership and management of business has 
been a factor in this period of dissemination. 

If war may ever be said to have any recompense, 
certainly this wave of financial enlightenment 
should be so appraised. In a strictly academic 
way no people could survive such a rigorous curri- 
culum, but prosperity has been so widespread, has 
been so individualized, that these larger aspects of 
finance have been to a considerable degree a mag- 
nification of personal experience. The fact that 
financial education in such large portions has been 
generally absorbed is further evidence of the pros- 
perous state of the country. 


Boosting Americanism in Russia 

N EXPRESSING his contempt for the Ameri- 
| can Federation of Labor, Gregory Zinoviev, 

president of the Third Internationale, really 
pays a high tribute to Americanism. A transla- 
tion of a recent address in Moscow, received at the 
state department, Washington, quotes him as 
saying: 

“It goes without saying there can be no question 
of the rich American bourgeoisie being able to 
buy up the 40,000,000 American workmen; of its 


being able to furnish them a satisfactory liv- 
ae 
“In the American Federation of Labor are 


organized only the tops of the labor masses. Of 
these over 1,000,000 belong to the higher cate- 
gories, i.e., to the labor aristocracy. This labor 
aristocracy really has good living conditions. 
Their wages are not half bad; they have apart- 
ments of six or seven rooms, and during vaca- 
tions practically all of them can indulge in the 
luxury of touring a part of America in their own 
automobiles. They really live like the bourgeoisie. 
They are interested as a group in the prosperity 
of American imperialism.” 

He goes on to speak of their labor banks, and 
their general prosperity and makes it appear 
that they are in the same class as the richest 
bourgeoisie. 

“In the German and French labor movements 
we already see a pitiful imitation of the Amer- 
ican methods of disrupting the labor class. To 
our slogan of ‘Bolshevization’ they oppose the 
slogan of ‘Americanization,’ and to our slogan of 
‘Leninism’ they oppose ‘Americanism.’ ” 


Public discussion of politics and economics is 
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suppressed in Russia, except by officials, but a 
few more speeches such as that which appears in 
the official organ of the soviet will hasten the day 
when Russia modifies its present system of gov- 
ernment, and if Zinoviev not take care it 
will be patterned after the American system. 


does 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Export Salesmanship More Efficient 


HE fiscal year just closed brought once more into 
striking relief the rapid growth in American exports 


of manufactured goods, and the immense importance 

of foreign sales of this class as a stabilizer in our total 
foreign trade as well as in our domestic industry. 

Exports of finished manufactures increased as compared 

with the preceding fiscal year by no less than 16 per cent. 

They were 60 per cent greater than in 1921-1922. They 

were nearly three times as great in value as in the five 


year period before the war. Even after allowing for 
higher prices they were more than double the prewar 
average. 

This tremendous: growth reflects the ever rising effi- 


ciency of American industry and the energy and _ intelli- 
gence of American salesmanship in foreign markets. The 
American manuacturer has evidently disposed of sundry 
tattered scarcecrows which used to startle his timid pre- 
decessors as they ventured along the strange paths of ex- 
He no longer turns back at vague warnings regard- 
packing,” “inadequate credits,” 
” or “inferior foreign trade 


port. 
ing “slipshod American 
“inexperienced export technique, 
financing.” 

The figures indicate plainly that 
compliance with every ulterior 
manufacturers, while evidently meeting every proper re- 
quirement, are making most effective efforts to raise the 
standards of living of their foreign customers, to stimulate 
new desires which can best be met by the specialties of 


instead of timorous 


inspired, demand, our 


American industry. 

The rapidity of this progress in our manufactured ex- 
ports should certainly not stimulate any smug complacency 
Success in foreign trade has always been 
and with the con- 


on our part. 


upon vigilance 


Europe and in view of 


contingent resourceful 
tinued economic uncertainties of 
their far flung reactions, this is emphatically the time for 
alert watchfulness on the part of our merchants and man- 
ufacturers. 

Nor can it be said that we are simply filling the vacancy 
left by the continued absence of European wares from 
certain markets. Our leading European rivals 
are making rapid strides in the recovery of their over- 
seas trade and an analysis of these figures for 1925-26 


overseas 


shows that there is comparatively little in our progress 
Ours is very largely 
our 


which is likely to impede their own. 
a trade in which are either 
predominance in necessary raw material supplies or in the 
types and 


products based upon 


production of certain specialties of grades 


different 
quantity 


distinctly from those which could be shipped 


abroad in even by a restored Europe.— 


Dr. JULIUS KLEIN, directo? 
Washington. 


any 
h ireau of foreign and domes- 


tic commerce, 
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Shipping Steel Overnight By Electric Freight Cars 


HE use of’ interurban 
electric freight cars for 


overnight delivery of 
iron and steel products, and 
parts for mechanical equip- 
ment is increasing rapidly in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 








ford a wide range of terri- 
tory. Steel has been shipped 
from western Pennsylvania 
to Cincinnati, and _ there 
transferred to barge or steam 
railroad for Mississippi river 
points. Facilities for han- 





Michigan, Illinois and some 
other states. Three railways 
that carry most of the steel shipments have their 
lines in northern Ohio and southern Michigan, 
and have 600 cars in service for general freight 
purposes. Connections between various lines af- 


Truck and Traction Car Facilitate 
Steel Deliveries. 


jling steel on interurban rail- 

eee ways have been improved; 
the service has a promptness and flexibility that 
appeals to consumers who carry light stocks. The 
development of this branch of distribution is de- 
scribed in the leading article in this issue. 
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Gain in Demand 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


WO conclusions are to be drawn from the 
showing of unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of July 31. On the 


one hand the gain of 124,000 tons during last 
month is unmistakable evidence of the striking 
expansion in demand for iron and steel. On the 
other hand, the extraordinary meagerness of the 
orders total, in the face of high operations, in- 
dicates the diminished signficance of forward buy- 
ing as a barometer of business. 


NE of the most important lessons learned by 

men in the steel trade and in many other 
lines this year is that huge unfilled orders are 
not essential to large production or to prosperity. 
The monthly average of unfilled steel orders in 
1926 is less than half of what it was in 1920. 
Yet outputs have outrun all other periods in 
history. 


NDUSTRY is adjusting itself to the new con- 

ditions, which represent a satisfactory and 
well balanced state of affairs. With prices reason- 
ably stable, with supplies ample and railroad de- 
liveries prompt, there is no incentive for large 
future buying. Thus industry is able to balance 
supply and demand and to eliminate much of the 
uncertainty incident to feverish speculative de- 


450 


mand for commodities which usually appears at 
a time of great prosperity like the present. 


WO developments of the past week focused 

the attention of finance and business. One 
of these was the 50 per cent stock dividend 
declared by the General Motors Corp. and the 
other was the advance of the rediscount rate from 
314 to 4 per cent by the federal reserve bank of 
New York. 


firmer 
trade 


grown somewhat 
beginning of fall 
wide advances in the 


ONEY rates have 

because of the 
movements and the recent 
stock market. The advance of the bank rate 
was an indication to Wall Street that surplus 
funds for speculative purposes may be less abund- 
ant as fall commercial needs increase. 


HE stock dividend of the General Motors Corp. 

reflects a rare degree of prosperity for that 
company. This in turn means that the country 
is prosperous, that purchasing power is high and 
that there has been no letdown in the demand 
for automobiles. That the company placed a 
regular 7 per cent dividend to apply on the in- 
creased stock issue, was tangible evidence of its 
faith in the future. 
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Railroad Traffic 


VIDENCE of the beginning of autumn 

trade expansion as well as_ greater 
movements of crops is seen in current rec- 
ords of car loadings. For the week ended 
July 21, the total loadings of revenue freight 
amounted to 1,102,000 cars. This was the 
highest total to date for the year and sur- 
passes the corresponding period for any other 
year in history. Since the first of the year 
30,371,000 cars have been handled by the 
railroads, an increase of nearly 4 per cent 
over the total of 1925. 


Bank Clearings 

VIDENCE of expanding commercial ac- 

tivities is found in the record of bank 
clearings for July. Outside of New York, 
clearings totaled $19,958,000,000 and they 
were 2 per cent greater than the total one 
year ago. That was a striking measure of 
improved business in the face of falling price 
levels. In New York city a similar increase 
was noted. For the first six months of the 
year the aggregate check exchanges of the 
country were 6 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1925. 
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Bradstreet’s Index 


HOLESALE prices measured by Brad- 
Index have been declining 
steadily since Dec. 1, 1925. On Aug. 1, the 
index number marked a decrease of seven- 
tenths of one per cent from the preceding 
month. Compared with Dec. 1, 1925 there 
was a of 12.2 per cent and compared 
with one year ago there was a decline of 11.3 
per cent. The level of prices at Aug. 1, was 
the lowest recorded on the first of any month 
since August, 1924. Of the 13 groups com- 
prising the index only four declined in July. 


street’s 


loss 


Business Failures 


URING the last four months there has 

been a progressive reduction in the 
number of commercial failures in the United 
States. In July the total was the smallest 
for all months since last October. It com- 
pared with 1708 in June and it was 30 per 
cent less than the 2216 failures reported in 
January. Although slightly above the total 
for June, the aggregate liabilities involved 
in July failures, of $29,680,000, were less 
than the amounts for all other months since 
last October. 
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The Market Week 
































low of Tonnage Is Unabated 


August Business Is Holding Its Own with Unusual July Volume—Outlook Appears 
Favorable for Continued Heavy Consumption—Operations Are Holding 
High—Steel Prices Stiffer—Coke Market Is Buoyant 


ARGE requirements of steel are steadily re- 
# newing themselves from widely diversified 
channels and this is keeping August closely 
in line with the unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness booked in June and July. With the month 
half gone, incoming orders show no appreciable 
change over the very satisfactory July tonnage 
and reports of increases are not uncommon. 
Because of the rounded-out spread of heavy 
consumption, expectations of producers for the 
remainder of the year have grown more confident. 
Farming implement manufacturers are looking 
forward to a big year in 1927 and are shaping 
their buying of steel accordingly. Building work 
is going along in a favorable way. Demands from 
the automotive industry are active with some 
unusual August outputs being attained. Generous 
fall buying programs are reported in sight for the 
railroads. 


Recent increases have enabled the Pittsburgh 


district to overtake Chicago operations which have 
been consistently higher for weeks. Due to lighter 
rail rollings, the latter have receded slightly. The 
average for both territories is around 85 per cent 
and for the whole industry 80 to 85 per cent. In 
August 1925, production averaged 74 per cent. 

Consumption of tin plate promises 
to establish a new high record for 
the year. The largest producer’s 
shipments to date are 15 per cent 
ahead of the same period in 1925. 
Tin plate mills are running at 85 to 90 per cent 
despite some slowing down enforced by hot 
weather conditions. Recent export prices on tin 
plate have run as high as $5.65, Pittsburgh. Tube 
makers with good backlogs of line pipe and oil 
country goods are operating at 95 per cent of 
capacity. On some sizes of lapwelded pipe deliv- 
eries run eight to ten weeks and on smaller sizes 
four to six weeks. In some other lines of steel, 


Making New 
Records 
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quick deliveries now are less freely available. 
Primary material markets con- 
tinue to respond to the heavy de- 


Material Is 


mands of the works with price ad- 
Advancing 


vances. Furnace coke this week 
rose 25 cents to a minimum of 
$3.50, ovens with some producers quoting $4. 
Steel companies are in the market for 60,000 
tons monthly. Coke output has been checked 
by a shortage of miners and hot weather. Iron 
and steel scrap is moving up generally with buy- 
ers resisting the higher quotations. 

More definite reports are in circulation that an 
advance in wire products is in early prospect. This 
is likely to be $2 per ton and may be in the 
nature of a readjustment with all lines not af- 
fected. Spring fence terms are out this week 
and are the same as last year. 

Impetus has been given sheet buying by the 
new basing method and differentials which are 
to be announced around Sept. 1. These will in- 
volve increases of $4 to $7 per ton on the lighter 
gages. The mills are booking many orders for 
last quarter with prevailing prices then to apply. 
Exceptionally heavy inquiry for 
structural material is current, for 
this season of the year. Including 
the two large bridges in New York 
territory, easily 100,000 tons is 


New Inquiry 
Heavy 


pending. At Chicago so much business is coming 
out or is shaping up that some fabricators are 
picking only the most attractive jobs to work 
upon. Awards are keeping ahead of last year, 
this week’s total being 24,928 tons. 

Maintenance of heavy pig iron shipments is the 
feature of the market. Automobile foundries are 
calling for increasing tonnage of iron for last half. 
New buying is small. Prices are stationary. 

Plate construction also is active. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. has taken 6000 tons for the new cruiser 
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KIo# Market Section #i 


SALT LAKE CITY and Chicago mills 7000 tons for 
oil storage tanks. Providence, R. I. is taking bids 
on a 6000-ton water line and Saginaw, Mich., on 
2000 tons. 

British iron and steel conditions look improved 
with more miners drifting back to work. British 
imports of iron and steel in July were the 
heaviest of the strike period totaling 270,911 tons 
while exports had fallen to the negligible amount 
of 24,386 tons, or less than 10 per cent of normal. 

Price stability is reflected by IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and steel 
products which for the fourth straight week is 
at $37.61. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Aug. 18, July May Aug. 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del Pittsburgh $19.76 20.46 21.01 20.76 
Basic, valley f ee 17.50 18.25 18.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................ 21.00 21.00 21.75 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh 19.26 19.56 20.76 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ : 21.00 21.00 21.65 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 21.00 21.00 22.00 18.00 
*Southern Ohio. No. 2 Ironton 20.00 19.50 20.00 19.40 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ; oiled 23.00 22.75 23.00 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del, Phila . Bae 22.26 23.01 21.76 
Malleable, valley ; 17.50 17.80 19.00 18.50 
Miaalienble, Chicago .....0ccresscscsvvscsscosvesescocsnsee 91.00 21.00 21.65 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.01 19.11 20.26 19.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 92.79 119.79 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens , : 3.00 2.65 2.85 3.10 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ....... ; 8.75 3.70 3.85 3.80 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 385.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 386.00 36.00 36.00 85.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .........cccccccccccccceccee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
ee gi, | 2.00 1.95 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago iain dda tntamteakakaedetia 2.10 2.10 2.10 2,10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia “ 2.27 2.32 2.27 2.27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.27 2.22 2.22 2.17 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill .............cccssececee 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
RR OOS RRS Eee 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.95 
SE, EMAMBGGEDTID sccccervscconsenseestecowersone 2.32 2.32 2.22 2.17 
EE ee ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh  .............ccccseeee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...................... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Tank plates, Chicago ..........c.cccocscssscesssseees 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.80 2.30 2.45 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.80 4.30 4.55 4.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago £3 3.25 3.25 3.40 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.45 2.45 2.65 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.45 4.45 4.65 4.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ......... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
eS RR Ser ne 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, -Pittsburgh 18.00 16.70 16.00 19.25 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 17.00 15.50 15.25 16.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago eee 14.00 14.20 12.25 16.05 
No. 1 wrought, eastern P2@.........cccccccccee 17.00 17.00 17.35 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ereseinp | RD 14.80 12.55 17.45 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 17.25 17.10 14.95 19.10 


Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


eee Week CAwme, “TGs TOTO) si areiccsceaccdieecusdendecceal $37.61 
ET ae So ) , ee ee Siu taaeote 37.61 
ee 8, ea 37.68 
Three months ago (May, 1926) ..........ccccccccscsssscesceseesseecces 38.22 
One year ago (August, 1925)...........ccccccccccecccssscsscssceses 37.39 
Ten years ago (August, 1916) .......2..cccccccccccccsccccssceceseeees 39.67 
Thirteen years ago (August, 1913)........ccccccccccccccccocees 25.97 


Late News Flashes 


Awards Steel for Battleship 
Philadelphia, Aug. 17—The Wm. Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. has placed 6000 
tons of steel, mainly plates, for the battleship 
cruiser SALT LAKE CITY with the Carnegie Steel Co. 





Steubenville Sheet Mills to Resume 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Eight sheet mills at the 
Steubenville, O., works of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp. are scheduled to resume production Aug. 23. 








Chicago Output Dips Slightly 
Chicago, Aug. 17.—Steel ingot production in 
the district has fallen slightly below 85 per cent. 
No. 9 furnace at Gary was blown out on Aug. 11, 
making 26 steelworks furnaces out of 36 in the 
district in operation. Sheet mills are continuing 
at capacity. 





Valley Operations Above Normal 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 17.—Mill operations in 
this district this week are higher than normal. 
Of the 127 sheet mills, 112 are active; and 15 out 
of 18 tube mills are operating. The rate of open- 
hearth activity is about 78 per cent for the in- 
dependents, and for the Steel corporation mills 
about 90 per cent. Strip mills are 90 per cent 
active and merchant bar mills about 80 per cent. 





Alloy Merger Finally Approved 

New York, Aug. 17.—With the approval today 
by the shareholders of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., the final steps have been taken 
for the merging of the United company and the 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., into the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp. Stockholders of the Central 
Steel Co. previously had approved the merger plan. 
At the meeting today it was voted to increase the 
common stock of the United Alloy corporation 
from 905,000 to 2,000,000 shares, in order to carry 
out the merger basis of 2% shares for one of 
Central Steel. The board of directors was in- 
creased from 9 to 15 members. 





Pittsburgh District Going Strong 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Steelworks schedules 
averaged nearer 85 than 80 per cent the past 
week. Some are at 80 per cent while others are 
above 85 per cent like the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Farrell, Pa., which has added five more open 
hearths, giving it a 100 per cent schedule. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. is at 85 per cent. In the 
Mahoning valley the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which has all of its sheet mills and practically all 
its pipe mills on full is on an 85 steelmaking per 
cent basis. 
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9250 (Silico-mang. spring)...... 8.25¢ 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 











Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $385.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .. wo $5.00 
VOUNGBCOWN —veveccvececeeeseeneee mn 85.00 
STII dctinensncemmsengvestatastghocece 40.30 
Chicago 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .................... 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............. 44.30 to 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh silidintetbniedibiiaidacntsctee $36.00 
I, cckccresinsnsectsnevessetmnosees 86.00 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
ae $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 











0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
Grooved  Bkelp  nccccecceoccseccsscesseees 1.90c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pitteburgh ........c.cccccccssscsssesesssserersee 2.000 to 2.10€ 
Philadelphia 2.32¢ 
New York —— son 2.34¢ 
ee ae S 2.10¢ 
Cleveland _............ io 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York ios 2.24¢ 
Chicago _ .......... = 2.10¢ 
Cleveland = 2.19¢ 
Birmingham si 05c to 2.15c 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel . «» 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishin 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality ..... 2.15¢ 


2.22c to 2.32c 


Philadelphia, soft steel 
. 2.24¢ to 2.84c 


New York, soft steel 





Chicago, soft steel ........... sia 2.10c 
Cleveland, soft steel ........... ; 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 8.00¢ to 4.50¢ 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 


Chicago, rail steel]  .........000 2.00¢ 
EO EE 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22c to 2.32¢ 
New York, common iron 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under .. eaten 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, "6 inches 

fi. ee 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh. ‘over é ‘in. 2.80c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 


burgh stamping quality ee 2.80c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c¢ 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh. ............000 $.50c to 3.60c¢ 

Worcester, Mass. _ .W........00 $.90¢ 
SE —cnisciadernsnbiomeginiennseic $.90c to 4.05c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn. 
or rolled Pittsburgh, 


Chicago carloads ................. 2.500 
Less carload ............ 2.750 
Steel shafting turned ‘and ‘pal- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.600 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $8 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 


8. A. E. 
2300 (8 per cent nickel)... —_—ee 
8100 (Niekel chromium) ........ 3.40¢ to 8.56c 
6106 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.25c to 4.80¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. Eg 8.85c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 48.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 81.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ....... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills 83.00 to 34.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80c to 2.90c 


Spikes, small railroad, 17-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25c¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.90¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ............ = 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.35c 





Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and chentiaae base 


Wire nails .. 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller “than » 

inch ...... 4.90¢ 
Galv'd nails, ye inch “and” ‘over 4.65¢ 
i tt Sa 2.50c¢ 
Annealed wire libindtaaaseeienmntehtie 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted ............. 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ...... 8.35c 





Polished staples ....... wate 8.10c 
Galvanized staples ...............-. 8.85c 

Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
ecard of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIll., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.10c to 3.15c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.42c to 3.47¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.20c to 3.25c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 3.25c to 3.30c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh ww» 8.10¢ to 3.15¢ 
er BCs: GOR TD | csceciccttinns 3.25¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base . 4.30c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.52¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .... 4.45c¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base 2.20¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40¢ 
No. 19, Chicago, delivered .. 2.45¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base 4.20c to 4.30¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base -50 


Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long termes, DASE ............c00000- 4.85 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel .............. . 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron .............. 30 18 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IL, 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts——Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Stee! i IP RID | siseunicbisininemitnectonees 6814 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch... 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to $%4- inch 46 off 


Additional discounts of several 65 per 
cents being allowed. 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... 2.800 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ...............00. $51.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 47.20 
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Over 24-inch, Chicago ............. 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham .......... 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York. ............. 56.50 to 57.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 61.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
pidilaptinaginaianadtdtagibenaaionessnesdiastiinicidaaeiiieg $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
fA. ee eee $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. 8S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold “punched U. s. ‘s. ‘semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/l6-inch and smaller 
susan diaecnnsgitidasaiaaianibadaiepibeasie 80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
54-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 





Rolled thread .............. 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)..............., 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 


niieumemiebaiiteen 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
( x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 

(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread 
Lag screws ..... 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 ‘and "7 heads... 











iaeaita 50 ‘and 10 off 
All other standard heads .......... 

siiveninlgieattied 60 and 10 off plus “20 ‘per cent 
OE ‘TOOUOY.  cenicncpdisatinindinaiicrmemomienbacneind’ 80 off 

Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
suigscipssitiinnasetinimaseidbintsanehaaaliisl 50, 10 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold cement * nuts...... 
ime 10 and 6 off 
Blank bolts a 10 and 10 off 


Rough stud bolts _ ‘with | “nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 6 off plus 2% off 





in bulk. 
TWO BE wntiend ...60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELL ATED AND 
SLOTTED NUT 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s Cie freight 
—— 
S.A.E. U.S.S. 
. ow Slotted 
sceniebiliousaestihanslidintine/esiiomnenpiip $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
aes 5.15 5.15 
as 6.20 6.60 
7.90 9.00 
cetie 10.10 10.50 
— 18.80 14.20 
= 17.00 17.80 
28.50 24.00 
wane 86.00 86.00 
sina 55.50 58.00 
89.00 89.00 
iiitain 126.00 181.00 
183.59 183.50 
ceceninsannistniienatiabaniinn 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 





Ee eee 80 and 10 off 
SII. cervihsinsenciitnitcaneniominiatiaas 80, 10 and 10 off 
en — = SCREWS 

- ...80 and 5 off 
"80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
MRI cid sdsiscne ccewmansionindeions 2.60c to 2.75c 


**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smalil- 

er, Pittsburgh Cleveland........ 70 and 10 off 
**Riveta, 7/16-inch and smaller 

Chicago ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c¢.l., Chicago dist....$6.40 to ¢.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 


Lock washers, f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 
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Pig Iron 


Shipments Heavy, and More Inquiries Ap- 
pear for Fourth Quarter—Current Sales 
Small—Prices Generally Firm 










IG iron shipments continue at a high rate, new 
over 2000 tons 
moderately active, and the market generally 
While 


™ sales while seldom 


has a firm and buoyant note. 


some districts has slowed 


programs for motorcar 


tive pig iron market. 


still exist in the pig iron market. 

A stronger coke situation, re- 

stricted output of pig iron, higher 
scrap prices and sustained demand for 
steel apparently are slow in taking ef- 
fect, as there still is a range of $1 
in prices. One purchaser of No. 2 
foundry iron has uncovered a price of 
$17, base, valley. However, no sales 
have been reported below $17.50. Some 
merchant producers quoting $18 re- 


P ITTSBURGH, Aug. 17.—Vagaries 


port sales of single carloads and 
amounts up to 500 tons. At least 
two others are adhering to $18.50, 


base, valley, without making sales. In- 
quiries for fourth quarter are more 
numerous. The Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Co. wants ap- 
proximately 2000 tons. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad also is inquiring for a 
tonnage. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. is in the market for 2000 
tons of foundry iron involving 6500 
tons of No. 1, 700 tons of No. 2X and 
800 tons of No. 2 plain, for delivery 
over the last quarter to its Cleveland 
plant. The Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. is endeavoring to pur- 
chase 500 tons of foundry iron for de- 
livery over the remainder of this quar- 
ter, and 1000 tons next quarter. A 
steel foundry interest here wants 1000 
tons of bessemer, and a mold foundry 
likewise is in the market for a round 
tonnage of that grade. The Allegheny 
Steel Co. may close shortly on its bes- 
semer needs from September to the 
end of the year. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—Pig iron buying 
is easing off in New England as 
third quarter requirements are cov- 
ered. Fourth quarter inquiry is im- 
proving and some sales are being 
made at practically the same levels 
as for third quarter. Domestic prices 
continue soft at approximately the 
equivalent of $18 to $18.50, base, Buf- 
falo. Foreign iron has stiffened, and 
is not a competitive factor. 

New York, Aug. 17.—Sales of 
boundry, iron in this territory during 
the past week aggregated 4000 to 
5000 tons. Standard Gas Equipment 
Co. bought 1000 tons. Burnham Boiler 
Corp. bought a moderate tonnage for 
Lancaster. Pa. Another consumer 
placed 1000 tons. Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. which is in the 


market for about 2500 tons is ex- 
pected to place some this week, 


Abendroth Bros. have not yet taken 
action on their inquiry for 2000 tons, 
The tone of the market seems 
Recent advances have made 


stronger. 
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down 
conditions, reports from Detroit show expanding 
manufacture, 
Several leading 


are out of the 


shows 


continue 


melt in 
weather 


the 


due to still exhibits a 
base, valley. 


district is more 


and an ac- 
sellers in 


it difficult to get German iron lower 
than $20.50 to $20.75, duty paid tide- 
water, making it less competitive, 
On eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron 
the usual price is $21, base furnace, 
with $20.50 as the minimum. On 
Buffalo iron the usual price is $20, 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Baesenner, WOE ccdimnsisiniientidnen $18.00 to 19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ...........cccscscceee 19.76 to 20.76 
eae ce eee F 17.50 to 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh . 19.26 to 19.76 
Tete, TOTNES sccinceivepitisecttvcetric 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern P@..........ccccccsee 21.00 to 21.25 
NE, WHERE © -<eveeccacpepnstvametnaneniens 17.50 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  ........c:cccccce 19.26 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland 19.50 
Malleable, CRICK  ...ccccocccccccscesorsrece 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  ...........:::0+ . 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila . 22.26 to 22.76 
es oe eee . 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ...... wan 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley .......... . 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... we 19.26 to 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ..... . 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........000+ 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ......... 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ..... 19.50 


No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 21.89 to 22.39 
No, 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater.... 22.39 to 22.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston ........ 23.65 to 24.65 


22.91 to 23.91 
19.00 to 20.00 


No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 


India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

CTOd CRFB, BOStGe  ncccicccccdccccccssese 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham.... 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati . 24.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ............ 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati ................ 24.69 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia .. 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago .................. 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

and rail) ecisibiintencaieasiiaitesmumaana 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

water) seddidesaccinsddbadetcabineadetel 7” 27.91 
No. Alabama, Cleveland  ............... 27.01 
No, 2 Alabama, St. Louis ....... 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace.......... 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila ............. 27.67 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston «. 28.42 to 29.17 


Gray forge, eastern Pa............. . 21.00 to 21.25 





Gray forge, val. del. Pitts 18.76 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 27.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila ........ 24.26 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.06 to 24.00 


*Low phos., English (neminal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 


Charcoal, Birmingham .................... 29.00 to 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 29.04 
Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $387.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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more firmness, 
and not a factor at present. 


southern and western Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 


market. The eastern situation 
with German iron higher 
The valley market 
price range of $17.50 to $18.50; 


one buyer claims to have uncovered a price of $17, 
Demand in the western Pennsylvania 


active. 


base furnace, within the district and 
$19 to consumers outside of the Buff- 
alo, district. Shading is less frequent. 

The Standish N. Y. blast furnace 
has blown out for relining. It will be 
ready to resume in November or De- 
cember. 

Buffalo, Aug. 17.—Pig iron sales 
have dropped to around 5000 tons a 
week in this market. July sales were 
the largest single month’s total for 
a year or more. Buffalo district prices 
are firm at $20, base, for foundry and 
malleable. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—The most im- 
portant feature of the pig iron sit- 
uation is the generally high rate of 
shipments in midsummer. All furnace 
interests repesented here comment on 
this; there have been practically no 
delays of shipping instructions. An- 
other encouraging feature are the re- 
ports indicating larger production by 
some of the leading motorcar manu- 
facturers in Michigan. Demand for 
pig iron has been particularly good 
from that quarter, and the market 
is strong. Sales by companies here, 
for the past week, totaled about 15,- 
000 tons; new orders are tapering off, 
and is restricted to small lots. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is 
inquiring for 2000 tons of various 
grades for its Cleveland plant. In- 
quiries pending here aggregate about 
5000 tons. Prices are steady, $19, base, 
furnace, representing the market for 
local delivery, and $18.50 for outside. 
Additional sales are noted at $18, 
base, valley. 

An order for from 800 to 1200 tons 
of Southern iron was sold to southern 
Ohio consumers during the past sev- 
eral days at $21 base Birmingham. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—With buyers’ 
interest waning, prices of pig iron 
continue firm, because the market in 
southern Ohio is in possession of one 
producer. However, the company has 
banked its furnace at Ironton, O., to 
make necessary repairs. The Belfont 
Steel & Wire Co., is out of the mar- 
ket for this quarter. The price of 
northern foundry iron, generally is 
quoted at $20, Ironton, while southern 
iron is firm at $21, Birmingham, for 
Alabama and Tennessee grades. Sales 
the past week, involved small ton- 
nages, the largest, aggregating 300 
tons of northern foundry. Included 
in the transactions were two sales 
of silvery iron, one involving 150 tons 


of the 6 per cent grade and the 

other 100 tons of 8 per cent. Ship- 
(Concluded on Page 471) 
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Coke 


Large Inquiries Bring Out Higher 
Prices for Furnace Fuel—Market 
Strengthening as Demand Grows 











of 60,000 tons of beehive coke monthly have strengthened the 


[et 60,000 from several steel manufacturers for an aggregate 


market. 


While the Bethlehem Steel Corp. closed for six months 


ahead a week ago at $3.25, the minimum now developed by new 


inquiries is $3.50, and some makers are quoting $4. 


Various pro- 


duction factors are making for a strong market. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Negotiations 
by steel companies and _ merchant 
stacks for about 60,000 tons of bee- 
hive coke monthly are sending quo- 
tations soaring. One or two interests 
now are naming $4, claiming that by- 
product coking coal sales at $2 for 
run-of-mine quality have created that 
equivalent in coke value. Other coke- 
makers are quoting $3.50 and $3.75 
to the end of the year on several 
steel company inquiries. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. wants 15,000 
tons monthly; Weirton Steel Co., 10,- 
000 tons, and the Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., 17,000 tons. Some buyers hope 
to duplicate the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s recent purchase at $3.25. Beth- 
lehem continues to make spot mar- 
ket purchases and also is understood 
to be inquiring for another block for 
future shipment. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. also is reported 
to be inquiring for tentative prices. 
Some users apparently are planning to 
utilize beehive coke and release their 
own by-product coke, crushed for do- 
mestic purposes. Spot coke prices also 
are stronger. Sales are noted at $3 
to $3.25, involving five to 25 carloads. 
Brokers are able to purchase occa- 
sional single carloads at $2.90, selling 
at $3, minimum. Several inquiries are 
out for coke for nonmetallurgical pur- 
poses, including one for 500 tons. 
Some medium sulphur inquiries are 
appearing, and $2.65 to $3 are quoted. 

A shortage of miners and the re- 
cent hot spell, checking output, have 
increased costs. Continued export de- 
mand for coal and coke also are 
strengthening factors. Foundry coke 
demand for future shipment is ex- 
panding. Spot demand is slack. On 
some inquiries to the end of the year 
$5 is quoted by an interest obtain- 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive. Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Qaraa tannery ane envarteM eet 








Connellsville furnace . $8.00 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry 3.75 to 5.00 
New River foundry 6.60 to 7.00 
New River furnace Sista 4.50 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace 4.00 
Wise county foundry 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama f[OUMATY occcececccrcccrccceceeereee 5.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.76 
Foundry, New England, del..... 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ................ 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, I)l.. 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ..... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky... 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, 0. ......ccccccccccccconene, 7.50 
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ing $4.50 in the regular market. Oth- 
er operators are offering their surplus 
at $4, and $3.75 occasionally is avail- 
able in the spot market. One inquiry 
pending involves several carloads daily 
until Dec. 31. Premium brands are $5. 
Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Aug. 
7 was 121,940 tons, compared with 
118,990 tons the preceding week ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 
New York, Aug. 17.—Prices on 
furnace coke are higher by reason of 
active buying by furnaces in other 
districts recently. As a result, con- 
sumers other than blast furnace op- 
erators, in this district; have been 
paying $3.25 to $3.50, Connellsville, 
for furnace quality. The market on 
beehive foundry coke continues un- 
changed at $4 to $5.25, Connellsville, 
depending on the brand and the urg- 
ency of shipping. Specifications on 
coke contracts by the foundries con- 
tinue at a high rate. As the melt at 
some of the foundries has fallen 
off, some of this coke is being taken 
in for winter use. On _ by-product 
foundry coke the market is unchanged 
at $9.59 to $10.77, delivered at Newark 
and other northern New Jersey con- 
suming points, depending on _ the 
freight. ° 


Boston, Aug. 17.—Spot coke prices 
are firmer in New England. Contract 
sales of by-product foundry coke hold 
up to the previous rate. The price is 
unchanged at $12, delivered. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—Leadership in 
the coke movement clings to domestic 
sizes for heating purposes, with prices 
tending upwards, as dealers place 
orders. Shipments of by-product 
foundry fuel are going forward on a 
satisfactory scale, while the beehive 
grade is moving better than jor 
months. In the Wise county district 
prices have strengthened as a_ re- 


sult of the better demand, The 
foundry grade is quoted at $4.50 to 
$5, and furnace quality $4, ovens. 





Ferroalloys 








German Spiegel Is Offered—All Alloy 
Specifications Good 


New York, Aug. 17.—German  spie- 
geleisen is being offered in the United 
States for early shipment at around 
$33, duty paid tidewater. It is re- 
ported but not confirmed that a con- 





sumer in the Chicago territory has 
purchased a tonnage of this material, 
There is a good demand for spiegel- 
eisen both for spot and nearby ship- 
ment, and a number of fourth quar- 
ter contracts are up for renewal. The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. blew in its small 
furnace at Palmerton, N. J., on spie- 
geleisen recently but shortly “later blew 
out its large furnace for relining. The 
latter will not be ready for resump- 
tion before the early part of October. 
The market on domestic 20 per cent 
spiegeleisen is $34, furnace, but there 
is none of this grade available and 
the only spot sales are 16 to 19 per 
cent. 

Special ferroalloys are moving in 
good quantities while prices are firm 
activity is in the form of specifications 
against contracts. Tungsten ore, the 
most changeable of the group, is firm, 
but not much business is reported 
done in the past week. Some ore 
for shipment from China sold at $3.65 
a long ton unit c.if. New York. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Conditions in 
the ferroalloys market are largely 
unchanged, specifications coming in 
regularly against ferromanganese, 


ferrosilicon, ferrotungsten and other 
ferro contracts. No new business is 
developing in ferromanganese. The 


domestic makers are shipping against 
$88, seaboard base, contracts and have 
a nominal quotation of $95 on new 
inquiries, while importers of English 
material recently revised their quota- 
tion to $100, c.if. Atlantic seaboard. 

Some contracting on ferrotungsten 
for the last quarter is expected soon. 
In the meantime, an occasional 2000 
to 6000-pound inquiry for /filling-in 
purpose comes up but fully 85 per 
cent of the consumers are under con- 
tract. The present price is $1.05. 
The leading producer of spiegeleisen 
has no high grade material to offer 
and is quoting the 16 to 19 per cent 
material at $32 to $33. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—An inquiry for 
ferromanganese for first quarter ship- 
ment is out, and it is reported $88, 
seaboard has been refused. A iew 
small resale tonnages of 19 to 21 per 
cent domestic spiegeleisen are reported 
at $42.76, delivered Chicago. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resales saree SS8.00 to 100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
burgh iaineres ; eee 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tidewater... 82.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 


82) oper 


92.74 to 104.79 


ROWER cnisinansitncninnnnnen COO te OESR 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

SS Pea 1.00 to 1.06 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per , 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.66 


Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 


cording to analysis ................0... 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............. 200.08 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

Onnt SRNIEEE) sincrrwiteerce 91.60 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 28 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 


cent materials) 


+Duty paid. 
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of Market Section # 





Plates 





Well Sustained—1.90c Price Is 


Inflow of Miscellaneous Orders 


Firm 





Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., to the American 
Bridge Co. 

100 tons, gasholder, Dowagiac Light & Power 
Co., Dowagiac, Mich., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 








mills are well supplied with orders. The largest bookings at 


N EW PLATE demand is on a par with the July business, and 


Pittsburgh during the week carried the 1.90¢ price. More 
than 7000 tons of plates were placed at Chicago for southwestern 


oil tanks. 


Eight thousand tons are pending for pipe projects; 


20,000 tons, mainly plates, is being figured for refrigerator cars. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 456 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Plate de- 
mand shows sustained vitality. Three 
important eastern makers now are op- 
erating at 65 to 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The price is firm at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. Current orders fully re- 
place shipments, although none of the 
mills has a backlog. Inquiries for 
fourth quarter are appearing. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Efforts of 
small buyers of steel specialties to 
develop a lower price than 1.90c have 
failed. Large tonnage orders carry 
that price. It develops that one who 
claimed to have a lower figure than 
1.90c referred to a quotation he had 
received early in the year on _ his 
second quarter requirements. A few 
orders involving up to 1500 tons at a 
time were booked in the past week at 
1.90c, and no tendency to cut under 
that figure is noted anywhere, even 
in the territories in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Books are not yet 
opened for the fourth quarter but 
probably will be during the forepart 
or middle of September. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—The plate market 
is a little quieter in New England. 
Eastern mills are anxious for tonnage; 
many new projects developing slowly. 
The price of round tonnages is firm 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.265c, de- 
livered. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—New inquiries 
for 8000 tons of plate work for water 
lines have appeared from fabricators 
figuring on these jobs. Of this, 6000 
tons is for Providence, R. I., and 2000 
tons for Saginaw, Mich. A local in- 
quiry is current for 1200 to 1500 tons 
of plates for ship repairs. New 
shipbuilding contracts are developing 
more slowly. Some of those recently 
pending have been deferred. A _ re- 
port that the Wabash railroad has 
ordered a second car ferry apparently 
is premature. Plate tonnage is keep- 
ing up to the July mark and is very 
comfortable for producers. Prices are 
steady at 1.90c, Pittsburgh or 2.09c, 
Cleveland. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Bookings from 
southwestern oil tank builders are 
maintaining activity in the plate mar- 
ket in the absence of specifications 
from car builders. Total tankage book- 
ings in the past week were more 
than 7000 tons, and additional inquiry 
is in sight. Plate consumption is 
holding approximately to that of June 
and July, and inquiries indicate de- 
mand still is unsatisfied. Railroad 
purchases for 1927 operations are not 
believed to be more than three to four 





weeks off. The 20,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars for the 2000 re- 
frigerator cars for the American Re- 
frigerator Transit Co. likely will be 
placed this week. 





CONTRACTS PLACED . | 





575 tons, five barges for the Wheeling Steel 


6000 tons, water line for Providence, R. L; 
bids being taken. 

2000 tons, water line for Saginaw, Mich.; 
bids being taken. 

1500 tons, 50 steel pontoons, 38x14x3 feet for 
the United States engineers, Rock Island, 
Ill.; bids close Aug. 19. 

1500 tons, four barges and two dump scows 
and one derrick boat for Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; pending. 

1400 tons, pipe line, Laguna Beach, Calif.; 
Western Concrete Pipe Co. low bidder on 
concrete pipe. 


Start Bar Warehouse 


Newark Steel Products Co. has been 
organized with headquarters at 8 
Lister avenue, Newark, N. J., to con- 
duct a warehouse business in reinforc- 
ing bars and in merchant rounds 
and flats. Robert E. Jennings II is 
president and A. H. Taylor is vice 
president and treasurer. 





Semifinished 





Users Specifying Heavily— 
Market Strong—New Orders 
More Numerous 





i 


PECIFICATIONS for semifinished steel are heavy, reflecting 
S the improved conditions in consuming lines. In some in- 
stances sheet bar tonnages have been anticipated; one user 
will have all its third quarter tonnage taken out by Aug. 31. The 
volume of orders from those who have not covered fully is picking 


up. Prices are firm. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 456 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Users of semi- 
finished steel, while issuing no new in- 
quiries, are maintaining their speci- 
fication rate, and on some sheet bar 
contracts have anticipated tonnage. 
One user will have taken out all of 
its third quarter tonnage by Aug. 31. 
An increasing number of buyers of 
semifinished steel are purchasing on 
a month-to-month basis. Prices are 
well maintained at $36 for sheet bars 
and $35 for 4 x 4-inch rerolling 
billets and 8 x 2-inch slabs. One new 
seller in this field is credited with 
making a slight concession on forging 


billets, but all of the customers of. 


three or four regular sellers here are 
specifying regularly on $40 contracts. 
This price continues to be the repre- 
sentative market level. While small 
billets are quoted at $36, producers 
are claiming that this is not enough 
on account of the increased cost and 
hence they desire a larger differential. 
Cold bar finishers maintain a steady 
demand for wire rods. Regular speci- 
fications are coming in against $45 
contracts. A few of the rivetmakers 
and other users are buying sparingly. 
Skelp is unchanged at 1.90c. New de- 
mand is slim but contract specifica- 
tions are fairly liberal. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Billet sales 
continue restricted to prompt lots. 
The price is firm at $35, Pittsburgh, 
for rerollers, and $41 for forging 


quality. Off-heats occasionally sell at 
lower prices, and forging billets un- 
chipped have sold at less, but appar- 
ently there is no cutting on standard 
products. Wire rods are strong at 
$45, and demand is good. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 17.—Ship- 
ments of billets and sheet bars are 
beginning to give producers more con- 
cern since finishing mill branches of 
the industry are consuming increas- 
ing quantities of semifinished ma- 
terials. Little new demand is appear- 
ing, customers being fairly well cov- 
ered, but those without contracts are 
beginning to become a bit restless. 
Sheet bars are firm at $36 and billets 
at $35, Youngstown and Pittsburgh, 
with some indications appearing of 
firmer quotations for fourth quarter. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs are 
exceptionally good. A mill interest 
here that added two open-hearths to 
its active list a week ago con- 
templates putting on more shortly, 
raising its output to practical capacity. 
New orders for moderate tonnages are 
being booked. Prices quoted are $36, 
Cleveland and Youngstown, on sheets 
bars, and $35 on billets and slabs. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Billet sales in 
the past week dropped off slightly. 
The quotation is $35, Chicago. De- 
mand for sheets bars also is light, 
the quotation being $36, Chicago. 
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Ko’ Market Section 








Iron and Steel —— oe 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING 


Birmingham 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit 
Eastern 
Rethlehem 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis sinenel 
Valleys, No. 


(dealers) 6 


P ennsylvania 
delivery 
(dealers) 


STEEL 


13.00 to 14.00 


. 11,50 to 11.75 
. 17.00 to 17.50 
. 15.75 to 16.25 
. 14.00 to 14.50 


. 14,00 to 14.50 


15.00 to 15.50 


. 14,00 to 14.50 


13.50 to 14.00 


... 16.50 to 17.00 
. 15.50 to 16.00 
. 10.75 to 11.25 


18.00 


. 13.50 to 14.00 


17.00 








COMPRESSED. ‘SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 2 . 15.75 to 16.25 
CRB CRO, | hicttssdntactetipreneecenncecess .. 12.50 to 13.00 
ON rn 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit . 11.75 to 12.25 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 
Valleys 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo . 11.50 to 12.00 


Cincinnati 


10.00 to 10.50 


(de aler rs) 
11.00 to 11.50 


CUO. dstitch cemntstebieareecsnmnnee 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh een nee . 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis 


8.00 to 8.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


8.25 to 8.75 


re cere ee 
Cincinnati 7.50 to 8.00 
Detroit 7.50 to 8.00 
ee 8.50 to 9.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
a ae 13.00 to 14.00 
Buffalo eeore 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago “ we 17.25 to 17.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
PSRORE .. .consusdiihenintininnaingeeinene 16.00 to 16.50 


St. Louis 


. 16.75 to 17.25 


ere 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) cece 18.50 to 14.00 
EE ee se ren 15.25 to 15.50 
Chicago (net) sesssesssrvese 14.25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) . 10.00 to 10.50 
SIL... :ccsuudsneisinasbincstnmcvebetieontin 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons)  ...........00 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Be. ERS cictene 


. 10.00 to 11.00 
14.50 to 15.00 

.-. 15.00 to 15.50 

PHOSPHORUS 


21.50 to 22.00 


(dealers) 


LOW 


Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 
Cincinnati (dealers) we 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 22.50 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 

crops . 19.00 to 19.50 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


on COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


Chicago 
Eastern 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


SHOVELING STEEL 
iahats wee 14,00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 13.50 

13.50 to 14.00 


. 17.50 to 18.00 
18.50 to 19.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
15.00 to 15.50 


Pennsy lvania 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


I, i sc cnnnsermnstninbinintgdnnenenete 

Eastern Pennsylvania ... 16.00 to 16.50 * 

St. Louis .. 15.50 to 16.00 
ANGLE BARS STEEL 

Buffalo as . 16.50 to 17.00 

Chicago . 16.25 to 16.75 


St. Louis 


. 15.75 to 16.25 





15.00 to 15.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 





Birmingham  erccccccsceecserseres ...$12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .» 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 cceeeiiieenaie 14.75 to 15.25 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, No. 
Cleveland, No. 1 


i es 14.25 to 14.75 
1 (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
16.00 to 17.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 

New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 vee | 18.00 
St Sa 13.50 to 14.00 
er SS ee 13.50 to 14.00 





WROUGHT PIPE 


(dealers) 10.00 to 10.50 


Roston 


Eastern Pennsylvania . 15.50 to 16.00 
| SES Saas See eee 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) 11.25 to 11.75 
YARD WROUGHT 
ce Oa TR A RE 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 16.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo .. RSE RS SR 15.75 to 16.25 


. 12.50 to 13.00 
9.00 to 9.50 
8.50 to 9.00 
intiainendinietuiieiaiel 11.50 to 12.00 
. 11.50 to 11.75 


Chicago, No. 1 . » ppienshaaios 
Chicago, No. 2 .. ae 

Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 _ 
eee, Beet. Bh « ccccnsonbonens . 15.00 to oe - 
St.. Louis No. 1 . 12.00 to 12 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Birmingham ; 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (che mical) ... 8.75 to 9.25 
Buffalo . 10.00 to 10.50 
Chicago shipedshiaias si ieiinat 7.75 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
Cléveland ‘ 10.50 to 11.00 
ES ae iene ee, te OF 4 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 13.50 to 14.00 


9.75 to 10.25 
13.00 to 13.50 
8.00 to 8.50 


IRON BORINGS 


New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 





CAST 
Birmingham (chemical) _........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) u- 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) . 10.50 to 10.75 
Boston (Gealers)  cr.ceccccecccccescsecece 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo ahaa 12.00 to 12.50 


. 11.50 to 12.00 

7.50 to 8.00 

.. 11.60 to 12.00 

.» 10.00 to 10.50 

. 14.00 to 14.50 

(chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 

9.75 to 10.75 

.- 13.00 to 13.50 

= Louis . 11.00 to 11.50 

Valleys 13.50 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 

For blast furnace use 

8.75 to 9.00 

12.00 to 12.50 

7.00 to 7.50 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit , 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 


(dealers) 


Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 


(dealers) 


i SRR ermerrmny gt he 
Detroit Se a 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 


(dealers) . . 9.75 to 10.25 
13.00 to 13.50 


AND FLUES 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
PIPES 
(net) - 
(dealers) 


9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati 9.00 to 9.50 
St. Louis 11.00 to 11.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Chicago 


suffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago (net) . 14.00 to 14.50 
EOIN |. icncsnthddiiemmoconbensbe 13.50 to 3 75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _......... 14.50 
New York (idealers) 11.25 to 12.00 


15.00 to 15.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 


St Louis 





Boston (dealers) seaeaencaanabiaasiann 9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo . 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago »- 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland (under . 11.50 to 12.00 






~ 11.50 to 12.00 
"9.25 to 9.75 
14.50 tu 15.00 
FORGE SCRAP 


(dealers) atiliabedamnxicbiaais 
Chicago . 18.50 to 19.00 


Eastern P ennsylvania — ; 14.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis 21.00 to 21.50 


Cleveland (over 10 in.) 
Detroit saitiisteiia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston 9.00 to 9.50 


Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 
SUTIN)... . suntheniegasianpbiapeantuacenbeneiiintoeon 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago , ‘ 12.50 to 13.00 
RIE |. chathtintccndsntitnasierinsienniss 12.50 to 13.00 


. 14.50 to 15.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
11.00 to 11.50 


nsyivania 


Eastern Per 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham adeahesuisemaaisaciiesbiekiaanind 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (shipping point) . 18.00 to 18.50 








Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago -. 20.75 to 21.25 
Cleveland istiecnniiinicnciedaean . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 22.00 to 23.00 
Pittsburgh ; 23.00 to 23.50 
St. Louis nsaticetennianssens Be 08 BL.580 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping fe 15.50 to 16.50 
Chicago 20.25 to 20.75 


22.00 to 23.00 
sesinbeiaiies 17.50 to 18.00 
sensei 18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
a eee 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 





Birmingham, iron $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) « 17.00 to 17.60 
nS ON . 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo. steel 17.00 to 17.60 
Chicago, iron eee Fo 
Gees cea nes 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati 13.00 to 13.50 
Fastern Pe nnsylvani a 17.50 to 18.00 


New York iron (dealers) ........ 12.50 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, steel . 19.50 to 20.00 


St. Louis, iron ........ cocosccvescoes BOO tO 16.76 


es RO, WE Freer eee 17.50 to 18.00 
my NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola  .....ccccccccsu 16.50 to 17.00 
tee 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo .» 16.00 to 16.50 


1 machinery .... 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
ricultural FER ER 18.25 to 19.00 


Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 


Chicago, No. 





cupola (net tons dealers).... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, cupola --» 16.75 to 17.25 
DOEFOIE CROE BONE) cdscccosecsessesese 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 18.00 to 18.50 








New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola povsssses 22280 tO 16.080 
San Francisco, delivered « 20.06 to 21.00 
ge bE OP a ce EE NES Se EA 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural . 16.50 to 17.00 





St. Louis, machinery ae 19.00 to 19.50 


Valleys ; eielsees 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 

UID. seine icipated 15.50 to 16.00 

Buffalo (breakable) -- 14.00 to 14.50 

Cleveland ...... . 13.00 to 13.25 





“(net tons) 20.50 to 21.00 
. 16.50 to 17.00 
12.75 to 14.00 


Detroit (Automobile) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 





Pittsburgh 17.00 to 17.50 
MALLEABLE 

SOMRDDD,. - CRUE ~ sicdiseacinicsccrsinnses 19.00 to 19.50 

BUTT AIO —acrererovrspesesevensscnsesese . 16.50 to 17.00 

Chicago, agricultural 15.25 to 15.75 

Chicago, railroad _ ............0.. 7.50 to 18.00 





Cincinnati, railroad (deale ers) 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

ers) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad ....... sorseesereee 18.50 to 19.00 
Detroit 15.00 to 15.50 


Eastern P ennsy lvania, ‘railroad 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ; 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, railroad .................... 15.00 to 15.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham : 15.50 to 16.50 


Boston (dealers) eccsssesceesesecs 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo. . 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago. , eeosveassee Ateee OO 17DO 
Cleveland ae: © Oa 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.50 
safle. PE ee Se ee 13.75 to 14.25 


Pittsburgh district 18.00 to 19.00 
St. Louis .. " 16.75 to 17.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 . 18.25 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut . otis seeeeeeee 18.50 to 19.00 
ee) ee a eee 16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS wledbiteiie ym 
Chicago ‘ sseeeeee 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh 19.00 to 19.50 
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Advance Continues With Con- 
sumers Resisting Higher Level— 
Dealers Bid Up Tonnages 








reflect enlarged 


C 


found in bids by melters much 


operations of consumers, 
a higher level must follow. 


ONTINUED advance in quotations on iron and steel scrap 


dealers believing 
Resistance to present prices is 
below the market. Dealers with 


contracts at high levels find they must pay equally high for ma- 


terial to fill orders. 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—While users of 
iron and steel scrap take shipments on 
earliers contracts, buying is ata stand- 
still. For the second consecutive week 
prices remain unchanged. Inquiry ap- 
pears for stove plate and also for 
cast iron borings. For the latter, 
$15 is said to have been offered, and 
$11.50 has been offered for borings. 
Heavy melting steel still quoted 
$14 to $14.50. Material on track is 
being disposed of with considerable 
effort, as railroad shipments of melting 
steel continue fairly heavy. The Rock 
Island list will be closed soon. Dealers 
have bid as high as $14.75 for melt- 
ing steel on railroad lists. Mill re- 
quirements for scrap continue high, 
with no hesitancy shown in rejecting 
scrap not closely meeting require- 
ments. Dealers. are having some 
difficulty in disposing of heavy melting 
steel because of rigid standards of ac- 
ceptance. Rumors are that some snip- 
ments of Chicago scrap east by lake 
may be made soon. 

New York, Aug. 17.—It is reported 
here that Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
placed orders during the past week for 
about 25,000 tons of scrap iron and 
steel for its Bethlehem,  Steelton, 
Sparrows Point and Coatesville plants. 
It also is understood the week’s busi- 
ness included about 5000 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel for the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. There is fair buy- 
ing by foundries in this territory. As 
a result, prices show a further slight 
upward tendency. For No. 1 heavy 
melting steel for shipments to Bethle- 
hem, dealers have paid $12.85 f.o.b. 
New York, during the past week. It 
is understood the price paid on this 
grade by Alan Wood was $17 delivered 
at its mills. 

Buffalo, Aug. 17.—Dealers are buy- 
ing scrap freely and bidding for avail- 
able tonnage has a tendency to ad- 
vance prices. The No. 1 grade of 
heavy melting steel is worth fully 
$17.50, dealers say with the No, 2 
grade proportionately strong. Steel 
rails have been purchased by dealers 
at $17.75, it is reported and the mar- 


is 


ket for No. 1 cast and stove plate 
is well sustained. 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Scrap_ con- 


sumers again this week are resisting 
maintenance of levels reached last 
week in connection with several sales, 
One consumer here today and another 
in West Virginia will not bid higher 
than $17 or $17.25 on heavy melting 
steel, while dealers having taken busi- 
ness at $18 find they have to pay $18 
to cover. The last consumer purchases 
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All grades are advancing steadily. 


made here, one of which involved up 
to 10,000 tons, carried $18. Some 
dealers in the Mahoning valley are 
offering to pay $18 for heavy melt- 


ing steel and $17 for compressed 
sheets. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—Dealers ant- 


icipating higher prices since consumers 
are booking more. business, has 
strengthened iron and steel scrap 
prices, which in some instances are 
quoted $2 a ton over last week’s sched- 
ules. This is particularly true of rail- 
road malleable, pipes and flues and 
bundled sheets. 

St. Louis, Aug. 16.—Iron and steel 
scrap is marking time, there having 
been less activity during the past 
week or ten days than in a number of 
months. Most buying is by dealers 
completing orders. Consumers’ are 
taking almost nothing, and announce 


of Market Section#l 


they will not be in the market until 
new business appears in sufficient vol- 
ume to warrant increasing raw ma- 
terial commitments. 

_ Birmingham, Aug. 16.—While no 
improvement is noted in the iron and 
steel scrap market considerable old 
material is still moving and small-lot 
purchases of cast scrap are being re- 
ported. Heavy melting steel is sta- 
tionary, with no buying and quotations 
unchanged at $13 per ton. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Iron and steel 
scrap activity in this district is ex- 
ceedingly limited although dealers 
here recently participated in the busi- 
ness placed by Mahoning valley melt- 
ers, selling heavy melting steel. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—The iron and stee] 
scrap market continues to gain 
strength. Sales of heavy melting 
steel improved during the past week 
nearly 25 per cent over the previous 
week. Price of this grade is now 
well established at $12 on cars in 
the greater Boston district. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—In addition 
to purchases of iron and steel scrap 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. and Worth Bros. also 
bought heavy melting steel, paying 
$17 delivered Claymont. Higher prices 
are reflected in several grades. 

Detroit, Aug. 17.—Little change is 
noted in the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket here. The tone is somewhat im- 
proved due to the expectation of im- 
proved business in the immediate fu- 
ture, 
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Business Continues to Improve 
—Deliveries Becoming Deferred 
—Prices Stronger 


ae 








increase and mill operations are held in check by hot weather 


G incre prices are firmer, as the volume of business continues to 


conditions. 
per cent of the record point. 


Weekly bookings by the leading interest are 95 
Deliveries are more deferred, driv- 


ing in some users who have been buying hand-to-mouth. Makers 
ure talking of higher prices for fourth quarter. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 456 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Sheet prices 
are stronger. Anxiety of users to pro- 
tect themselves on future requirements 
is indicated by the scores of oppor- 
tunities makers have had to book last 
quarter tonnages. The condition under 
which these are accepted is that prices 
to be announced later will apply. Many 
consumers find they have pursued 
their hand-to-mouth buying policy too 
long and now are encountering de- 
ferred deliveries, large makers issu- 
ing so called “promise sheets” to their 
branch offices for the first time in 
many months. These show that black 
sheets are behind in deliveries from 
two to three weeks; blue annealed 
three to four weeks; galvanized and 
other grades of highly finished sheets 
four to five weeks. Several independ- 
ent makers within the past week or 10 





days have withdrawn prices below 
2.30c on blue annealed, 3.15¢ on black 
and 4.30e on galvanized. One West 


Virginia producer has advanced full 


finished $2 to 4.30c and others are 
expected to follow shortly. Nothing 
below 3.10c on black sheets has been 
noted during the past week. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. re- 
ports that its average bookings for 
the last four or five weeks have been 
equal to 95 per cent of the heaviest 
week in its history. So far in Au- 
gust bookings have equaled 95 per 
cent of the record. The leading inter- 
est last week had an 82 per cent 
schedule, and the weather is somewhat 
cooler. 

Buffalo, Aug. 17.—Sheets business 
continues good, with many groups of 
consumers buying freely for future 
shipments. Prices are showing more 
firmness, mills asking a minimum of 


3.15e Pittsburgh, for black on all 
ordinary business. Buffalo mill op- 
eration holds at 80 per cent of 
capacity. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Deliveries of 


black, blue annealed and galvanized 
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sheets are four to six weeks off on 
new business. Demand is increasing 
and inquiries are appearing for fourth 
quarter business, although books are 
not open. Specifications for black 
sheets from metal furniture makers 
have been increasing. Present quota- 
tions still hold despite rumors that 
independents are seeking to improve 
prices. 

One order for 1500 tons of sheets 
was closed today. Spot buying is 


heavier. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Sheets are 
moving more rapidly, and demand 


is increasing. Eastern mills are run- 
ning full, except for occasional in- 
terruptions due to hot weather. On 
some rollings October is the earliest 
delivery available. Blue annealed 
usually are 2.30c, Pittsburgh. One 
eastern maker is asking 2.40c for 
October delivery. The minimum on 
black sheets is 3.10c, though 3.15c 
is more general. Most makers now 
hold for a minimum of 4.30c on gal- 
vanized. 

Youngstown, Aug. 17.—Orders for 
sheets keep trickling into mill of- 
fices daily so that continued good op- 
eration of most mills in this district 
is the rule. The aggregate of orders 
from the continued hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is such that one important maker 
here is booked to capacity operations 
for four weeks; others for two 
weeks, and still others are running 
from week to week but at a satisfac- 
tory rate. Mill production has been cut 
somewhat by the hot weather, and this 
has operated to stiffen the market. 
The minimum of the black sheet price 
range now is 3.10c, with more mills 
asking 3.15c. One maker of galvan- 
ized sheets is asking 4.40c, Pittsburgh, 
but most mills quote 4.30c. While one 
producer of blue annealed quotes a 
range of 2.30c to 2.40c, generally 
2.30c seems to be the top of the pres- 
ent market. Autobody sheets are en- 
joying a better demand; the price is 
at 4.20c. 





Tin Plate 





Consumption Setting New Year’s Re- 
cord—Turns Some Business Away 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 456 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—The present 
outlook indicates tin plate makers will 
be able to operate at least at 85 per 
cent throughout the remainder of the 
year. When this year’s needs of can- 
makers have been shipped the mills 
expect to receive anticipative speci- 
fications on next year’s early require- 
ments. The year 1926 promises to 
break all records for tin plate con- 
sumption. In the case of the Ameri- 
ean Sheet & Tin Plate Co. shipments 
are 15 per cent ahead of last year’s. 
Tin mills operations generally are 
averaging 85 to 90 per cent. The 
seventeenth turn on Saturday had to 
be eliminated because of heat. Sev- 
eral large producers could not take 
advantage of the recent high figures 
obtainable on tin plate for export 
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because they were so heavily obligated 
on domestic business. Prices obtain- 
able following the Britsh coal strike 
ran as high as $5.65, as against $5.25 
and even less before the _ strike. 
Foreign buyers now are placing busi- 
ness for later delivery but prices are 
less attractive. The Weirton Steel 
Co., recently lost an order for 10 car- 
loads or more because it is booked 
up fully for 10 weeks and could not 
make the desired delivery. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Tin plate 
consumption is heavy, and mill ship- 
ments are scheduled practically 
through October. The stock list price 
is $4.75 to $5. 





| 
Strip Steel 











Cold Product In Less Demand Than 
Hot And Less Firm ; 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 456 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Bookings of 
cold strips still are less extensive than 
hot. While hot strips are firm and 
unchanged at 2.30c, the cold strip level 
of 3.60c is still subject to some shad- 
ing. Cold strip mills are operated 
at 70 to 75 per cent, while hot mills 
average 80 to 85 per cent. Books 





opened for fourth 
quarter early in September, some 
pressure already having brought to 
bear to have makers open them now 
at present levels. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Demand for 
cold strip is improved but this has 
had little effect on prices, 3.60c Pitts- 
burgh still being shaded on attractive 
tonnages. Hot strip is firm at 2.30c to 
2.50c, depending on width. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Although some- 
what demoralized by recent keen 
competition, prices on _ coldfinished 
strip steel are becoming more firmly 
established at 3.60c Pittsburgh. Some 
lots went at 3.75c last week, although 
3.50c also was reported done. One 
maker is operating 75 to 80 per cent 
on cold strip. Inquiries and orders 
for hot rolled strips are _ better. 
Manufacturers are believed preparing 
for fall buying and are anticipating 
their requirements further ahead, Hot 
strip prices are firm at 2.50c on 
narrow and 2.30c on wide, Pittsburgh. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. is believed to 
have closed on about 300 tons for 
which it was inquiring some weeks 
ago. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Business in hot 
rolled strip steel has been good. Auto- 
motive parts manufacturers are tak- 
ing larger shipments and are calling 
for fresh requirements. The price is 
steady at 2.50c to 2.60c, Chicago. 


possibly will be 








Pipe 





Mill Operations Continue About 
95 Per Cent—Deliveries More 
Extended—Cast Buying Heavy 





eres 





enabled pipe mills to continue operations about 95 per cent 


B cersdted > accumulated from heavy line pipe placements have 


of capacity. 


Several large lines remain unplaced, two tak- 


ing about 100,000 tons each. Deliveries are more deferred on both 


mill and cast iron pipe. 


Cast pipemakers selling in New York ter- 


ritory are booked two to three months ahead. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 456 AND 490 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Pipe mills, 
especially in the lapwelded depart- 
ments, are operating practically full, 
the average being near 95 per cent. 
This is due to the heavy backlogs 
of line pipe and other oil country 
goods business recently accumulated. 
Large interests here expect an order 
for an 8-inch line for the Marland 
Refining Co., involving 4000 tons. The 
two gas lines from the Amarillo, 
Tex. field involving 75,000 or 100,000 
tons apiece have not as yet been 
placed. Deliveries are tighter on some 
sizes of lapwelded, 8 to 10 weeks be- 
ing required and on some of the smaller 
sizes 4 to 6 weeks. Miscellaneous 
orders for standard full weight pipe 
are numerous from jobbers maintain- 
ing well balanced stocks. The price 
on the latter is firm on the basis 
of the April 19, 1923 level. 

Seamless tubes are in steady de- 
mand, July shipments for prominent 
producers here reaching new high 
levels. The business is well diversi- 
fied, originating with automotive in- 
dustries as well as the boiler makers 


and railroads. The price situation is 
unchanged. Makers are continuing the 
practice of allowing additional] dis- 
counts of 5 per cent each, dependent 
upon the desirability of the business. 

New York, Aug. 17.—The largest 
project before the cast iron pipe trade 
here involves 10,000 to 11,000 tons 
of pipe, including the fittings, on 
which the New York board of water 
supply will open bids Aug. 19. In 
view of the determined stand which 
this municipality took against foreign 
pipe sometime ago, domestic pipe- 
makers figure that the competition 
will be between themelves. Demand 
from private sources is heavier. The 
gas companies here are taking large 
tonnages. Incoming orders are in ex- 
cess of shipments so that commitments 
are moving farther into the future. 
Pipe companies generally are booked 
solid for two to three months ahead. 
Recent shading on large sizes has dis- 
appeared, excepting in connection with 
the requirements of certain large con- 
sumers who always obtain a discount 
below the quoted market. The general 
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market now is quite firm at $55 per 
net ton, makers plant, for 4-inch class 
B and $50 for 6-inch class B. To 
these prices the freight of $2.60 is 
added for delivery in New York. 
The Sun Shipbuilding Co. is inquir- 
ing for 5000 to 6000 feet of 4-inch 
line pipe, instead of 5000 to 6000 
tons as previously reported. 
Chicago, Aug. 17.—Some difficulty 
has been experienced in_ getting 
prompt shipments on cast iron pipe. 
Good business is pending and numer- 
ous proposals are in sight. These 
come from small municipalities in the 
Middle West, most of the business 
requiring lots of less than 100 tons 


each. Detroit has placed 1600 tons 
of 6-inch class B centrifugal pipe, 
divided between the National Cast 


Iron Pipe Co. and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. An- 
other 300-ton lot of 6-inch class B 
pipe for Detroit has been awarded to 
the Lynchburg Foundry Co. Bids are 
in for a 400 to 500-ton award of 6, 
8 and 10-inch pipe for Newark, O. 
Milwaukee is taking bids Aug. 18 for 
500 tons of 8-inch class C pipe. Quo- 
tations remain $40 to $41, base Bir- 
mingham, for 6-inch and larger pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 16.—Shops 
producing cast iron pressure pipe and 
fittings in this state are operating at 
capacity. Shipment is equal to the 
make. Production now in Alabama is 
greater than ever before. First ship- 
ment of 1000 tons on an order for 
4000 tons has been made to Miami, 
Fla. by local producers, the pipe going 
down the Warrior river to Mobile, 
thence by boat to Miami, a complete 
water transportation except from the 
shops in the Birmingham district to 
the Warrior river. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





990 tons, 6 and 8-inch for new Buffalo-Alden 
gas line, by Republic Light, Heat & Power 
Co., to W. A. Case Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 

800 tons, 6-inch class B centrifugal 
Detroit, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


pipe, 


800 tons, 6-inch class B, Detroit, to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
300 tons, 6-inch class B pipe, Detroit, to 


Lynchburg Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe, Lisle, 
Ill., National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

143 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B for Redwood 
City, Calif., to Grinnell Co. of the Pacific. 

125 tons, 4 to 8-inch universal cast iron pipe 
for Weyerhauser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
for Newark, N. J. plant to Central Foun- 
dry Co. 

119 tons, 8-inch class B pipe for Eureka, Calif., 
to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING | 





1083 tons, 16 to 24-inch class B pipe for 
Laguna Beach, Calif.; Western Concrete 
Pipe Co. low bidder on concrete pipe. 


1000 tons, approximate, water extensions, 
town of Tonawanda, Erie county, N. Y., bids 


in Aug. 17. 
500 tons, 8-inch plain straight class C cast 
iron water pipe, Milwaukee; bid in Aug. 20. 
485 tons, 8 to l16-inch class B pipe for 
San Francisco; bids in Sept. 1. 

West Michigan Brass Co., Zeeland, 


Mich., has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $75,000. ? 
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Bars 





Consumption Remains Heavy and 
Buying Is 
Hold Firmness Well 








Increasing—Prices 





rate as shipments, holding backlogs steady. 


Buying is more 


G sie bars are being booked by most makers at about the same 


by the month than the quarter. 


Prices are firm and small lots 


often command a premium above the general market or prompt de- 


livery. 
ing has not felt the usual lull. 


Chicago mills are booked six to eight weeks. 


Summer buy- 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 456 


Chicago, Aug. 16.—Consumption of 
soft steel bars and other finished steel 
lines shows little falling off from re- 
quirements of July and June. Spec- 
ifications are close to shipments, and 
come from varied sources. Farm im- 
plement makers see a brighter out- 
look than in August last year, with 
harvest yield in most territories ex- 
ceeding earlier views. One automotive 
interest tributary to Chicago is said 
to be planning a record output for 
August. New buying of soft steel 
bars the past week has been approx- 
imately as heavy as shipments. While 
books of producers are not open for 
fourth quarter, inquiries are making 
their appearance for that period. 
Backlogs of mills range from six to 
eight weeks. Small mill lots are said 
to be going at 2.10c, Chicago, but 
producers are making efforts to es- 
tablish 2.25c on lots of 100 tons and 
less. Railroad specifications for iron 
bars have been lighter the past few 
days. Specifications are active for 
rail steel. The Indiana Harbor rail 
steel mill of the Inland Steel Co. will 
go down Aug. 21 for electrification, 
having been postponed two weeks. 
Both bar iron and steel are steady at 
2.00c, Chicago. 

Buffalo, Aug. 17.—Several sellers 
are asking a minimum of 2.365c on 
bars, although reports are heard that 
on large tonnage it may be possible 
for preferred consumers to obtain 
2.265c. A fair amount of future busi- 
ness is being booked with considerable 
fill-in tonnage coming to Buffalo mills. 
Operation is estimated at 80 per cent 
of capacity, or possibly slightly more. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—While incoming 
business from this territory for Aug- 
ust is unlikely to show any material 
increase over the very satisfactory 
tonnage for July, the first half rec- 
ord shows it will not be far if any 
behind. The constant flow of new 
orders from widely diversified sources 
continues. Every case as usual is ac- 
companied by a request for immediate 
shipment. Some producers are be- 
ginning to find it not always possible 
to ship as promptly as desired. Pro- 
ducers are upholding prices firmly on 
a basis of 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, 
Cleveland. 

Several independents have been test- 
ing out a quotation of 2.15¢c Pitts- 
burgh on small lots as compared with 
2.10c previously named. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Price firmness 
of steel bars has gradually increased 
since the step upward of last June 
until now the firm market level is 


2.00c. Occasionally, small lots involv- 
ing single carloads bring 2.10c. Mer- 
chant steel bar mills are operated at 
85 to 90 per cent, some in the Youngs- 
town territory being practically full. 
For one independent maker. whose im- 
provement in July bookings did not 
come until late that month the better- 
ment this month in specifications over 
July to the same date is 60 per cent.’ 
Others note a 25 per cent improve- 
ment. Books are not yet open for 
fourth quarter, this action being ex- 
pected early in September. 

In refined iron the condition is un- 
changed with demand _ spasmodic. 
Prices start at 3.00c. 





| Hoops and Bands 


Demand Well Maintained By Diversi- 


fied Requirements 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 456 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Hoop and band 
departments of hot rolled flat makers 
are operating double turns and demand 
for these narrow sizes is well main- 
tained. Diversified industries headed 
by the automotive group keep up a 
steady inflow of business. The 2.50c 
price is still firm, small concessions 
reported in some directions not hav- 
ing interfered with bookings by 
prominent makers here. 








Iron Ore 





Record Shipment Indicated For Av- 
gust Market Is Quiet 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Weather con-. 
ditions continue exceptionally favor- 
able for heavy shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore. Producers have 
been encouraged further by an in- 
crease in the draft for lake vessels 
to 19 feet 3 inches, from 18 feet 
9 inches a few weeks ago, and 18 
feet 6 inches earlier in the season. 
Ore is being shipped at a rate in- 
dicating 10,400,000 for this month, 
The present high record for August, 
established in 1917, is 10,146,786 tons, 
and the record for all months is 
10,659,203 tons in July, 1918. 

The market continues quiet. Lead- 
ing producers do not expect further 
interests that were good prospects 
buying by certain merchant furnace 
until they changed their plans for 
furnace operation. 
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| Structural Shapes 


Plain Material Specifying Continues Heavy 
—Few Large Awards Noted But Small Lots 
Continue Numerous—Prices Are Steady 








PECIFYING against plain material contracts of the week are numerous but light. The largest 
by fabricators and manufacturers continues at was 3200 tons for a building in Chicago. Awards 
) . . . . 
a high rate. Specific projects involving large in that district during the week totaled about 10,- 
individual tonnages are not plentiful but the gen- 000 tons. 
eral aggregate of awards is above last year. In- Prices are being maintained at levels equivalent 
ggreg y : “ 
quiries are so numerous that one Chicago fabrica- to 2.00c Pittsburgh and 2.10c, Chicago, without 
or has started estimating only on select projects much shading. Chicago sellers are attempting to 
pting 
which it desires and thinks it can get. Awards get 2.25c on small lots. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 456 
Chicago, Aug. 17.—No letup in re- is small. Prices of plain material iste stneet, New York, to Harris Strue- 
m ° . . . otee o. 
quirements for plain material is evi- are unchanged. sep ‘aniec!: Waanaa-Teaalialaiih: ili eae 
: ee ae : sr its ’ 8, <i dian: Bios 
denced. Industrial building activities Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Specifications N. ¥., to Hinkle Steel Construction Co. 
in the Chicago district promise steady against plain structural material con- 465 tons, theater, Ridgewood, Long Island, 
specifications and shipments over the tracts are heavy. Definite projects re- worn x to Hinkle Steel Construction Co. 
a yns . 5 los . 
next few months. Average bookings quiring large tonnages are few. Sev- “brightcn, "Sturen ends, “Y., Wo HG 
of fabricating shops run from six to era] fabricators reported the largest Structural Steel Co. Pigrahere 


eight weeks, some of the larger shops 
being forced to choose among current 
building business. The largest award 
has been 3200 tons for the Mather 
building in the Chicago loop to the 
Gage Structural Steel Co. and Van- 
derkloot Steel Works. Great Northern 
railroad has taken 3600 tons of bridge 
steel, and 2100 tons have been booked 
in the past week for the La Salle 
street bascule bridge in Chicago. 
Middle west building activities last 
month are estimtaed to have been 7 
to 10 per cent over June. Mills are 
making an effort to obtain 2.25c, Chi- 
cago, for lots of less than 100 tons 
each. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—Recent awards at 
Boston have been nearly all below 100 
tons. Much work is in prospect, and 
fabricating shops are well covered 
for 60 days. The mill price is firm 
at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Structural 
shape demand is quieter but a large 
amount of business under negotiation 
indicates good future buying. The 
price of 1.90c Pittsburgh has not 
disappeared entirely but this is get- 
ting scarcer, the usual price now be- 
ing 2.00c. 


’ Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Inquiries for 
structural shapes have fallen off some- 
what this past week or 10 days al- 
though a fair number of old ones are 
still before fabricators. Reports have 
not been received here as yet con- 
cerning the 1600-ton lot for the In- 
surance Exchange building, under- 
stood to have been closed in Washing- 
ton, yesterday by the Boyle & Robert- 
son Co. Plain material is firm at 
2,00c, and some effort is being made 
to obtain 2.10c on small lots. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—Current speci- 
fications for structurals are good, in- 
sofar as mall tonnages are concerned. 
Few projects are coming on the mar- 
ket involving large tonnages. Ap- 
proximately 2500 tons were awarded 
in this district the past week and a 
like tonnage is pending. Fabricators, 
also are booking more business, al- 
though the tonnage of steel involved 
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inquiry of the past week involved less 
than 100 tons. Awards relapsed from 
the activity of the preceding week. 
Plain material is firm at 2.19c Cleve- 
land or 2.00c Pittsburgh. 


Tittle 7” 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ..................... 24,928 
Awards last week. .................... 26,055 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 21,141 
Awards this week in 1925.... 32,842 
Average weekly awards, July 25,661 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 28,379 


Total awards to date, 1925....1,081,919 
Total awards to date, 1926.... 933,067 


HOU tbe bel at 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











Gage 
Steel 


building, Chicago, to 
Co. and Vanderkloot 


Mather 
Steel 


3200 tons, 
Structural 
Works. 

3100 tons, transmission towers for installation 
in Vermont for the New England Power 
Construction Co., to the American Bridge Co. 

2100 tons, LaSalle street bascule bridge, Chi- 
cago, to Strobel Steel Construction Co., steel 
to be fabricated by Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

2000 tons, crest gates for Susquehanna Power 


Co., Conowingo, Md., to Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

1500 tons, apartment at Seventy-eighth street 
and Park avenue, New York, to A. E. Nor- 
ton, Inc. 

1100 tons, additions, alterations and extensions, 
National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, Ill, to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

1100 tons, Brown building, Louisville, Ky., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1000 tons, iron ore concertrating plant, Keyi 
bay, Japan, to Worden-Allen Co.“ 


850 tons, Farnsworth office building, Memphis, 


Tenn., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

788 tons, theatre at 252 West Forty-sixth 
street, New York, to George A. Just Co.; 
theatre at 242 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York, to George A. Just Co.; Kenerton 
building, Hell Gate power station, United 
Electric Light & Power Co., New York, to 


Post & McCord: addition to Postal Telegraph 
building, 20 Broad street, New York, to 
Post & McCord. 

700 tons, Ridgely-Farmers State bank building, 
Springfield, Ill., to American Bridge Co. 
S. M. Siesel Co., Milwaukee, contractor. 

€00 tons, theatre at Forty-fourth street and 


400 tons, boiler house, Roxana Petroleum Co., 
_ East Chicago, Ind., to Worden-Allen Co. 

375 tons, undergrade crossing, South San 
Francisco, to Dyer Bros. 

335 tons, theatre, Fifteenth avenue and Sev- 
entieth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Nelson 
Landgren Co. Ine. 

280 tons, North street bridge repairs, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

275 tons, tank house, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
to Gage Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, public school No. 94, Little Neck 
Long Island, N. Y., to Eastern Steel Co. 

250 tons, Williard Parker 
New York, to Eastern Steel Co. 

240 tons, addition to plant at Port Angeles, 
Wash., for Washington Pulp & Paper Co., 
to Isaacson Iron Works. In addition to 
100 tons previously awarded. 

200 tons, exhibition building for 
Electric Railway association 
aga to Massillon Bridge 
0. 

200 tons, new University club at Milwaukee, 
to Milwaukee Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, apartment at 9215 Third avenue, 
New York, to Joseph Gaydica Iron Works. 

200 tons, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
car shops at New Haven, Conn., to an inde- 
pendent fabricator. 

200 tons, bridges for Atlantic 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

190 tons, Shrine mosque, Sahara temple, 
A. A. O. N. M. S., Little Rock, Ark., to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

170 tons, 85 tons each for garage, Tuscola, III, 
J. P. Moorehead, owner, and garage, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Dick-Fletcher Co., owner, both 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

160 tons, Church to Latter Day Saints audi- 
torium, Independence, Mo., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, warehouse, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Ashland Ky., to International Derrick 
Equipment Co. 

150 tons, operators’ houses and enclosure walls 
for East 100th street bridge over Calumet 
river, Chicago, to Ralph H. Simpson Co. 

150 tons, addition to Valley building, Raleigh 
building, Freeport, Ill., to Continental Bridge 
Co. 


hospital pavillion, 


American 
convention, 
& Structural 


Coast Line, 


150 tons, additions, Columbia Mills, Saginaw, 
Mich., to Gage Structural Steel Co. 

130 tons, apartment at 102nd_ street and 
Eighty-eighth avenue, Richmond Hill, L. L., 
to Charles Stiebel & Sons. 

110 tons, two skidders for Lidgerwood Co., 
Seattle, to Wallace Equipment Co. 

110 tons, Aberfoyle power house, Chester, Pa., 


to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
110 tons, Home for the Aged building, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to North American Iron Works. 
100 tons, plant addition R. F. Johnston Paint 


Co., Cincinnati, to Ferro Concrete Construc- 
tion Co. 
100 tons, warehouse, Eighteenth and Peralta 


street, Oakland, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co. 
100 tons, bath house at Tibbet’s Brook Park, 
New York, to Porcupine Co. 
100 tons, garage for Benjamin Werner 
Carrick, Pa., to the W. N. Kratzer Co. 
100 tons, public school, Inwood, Long Island, 
N. Y., to A. Bellon, Inc. 


Co., 
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CONTRACTS PENDING 


8000 tons, Pittsfield building, Chicago, con- 
tractors’ bids due Sept. 8; Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, 80 East Jackson boule- 





vard, Chicago, architects. 

6000 tons, State Bank of Chicago building, 
Chicago, steel bids this week; Graham, An- 
derson, Probst & White, 80 East Jackson 
boulevard, architects, Lanquist Construction 
Co., 1100 North Clark street, Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

6000 tons, new Civil Court House at St. 
Louis; to be let Aug. 24. 


5000 tons, Glassport-Clairton, Pa., bridge, gen- 
eral contract to Dravo Contracting Co. 


2200 tons, Portland Gas & Coke Co. building, 


Portland Oreg; bids being received. 
2000 tons, reconstructing high bridge over 
Harlem river, New York; pending. 

1850 tons, plant for Dewey Portland Cement 


Co., Davenport, Iowa, J. C. Buckbee Co., 38 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, engineer in 
charge. 

1600 tons, Insurance Exchange building, Pitts- 
burgh, scheduled to be closed in Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 16. 

1500 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Sixth and Penn 
avenues, Pittsburgh; bids close Aug. 27. 
1400 tons, apartment house’ at Lexington ave- 
nue and Fiftieth street, New York, for Lex- 


ington Concourse Corp.; pending. 
1300 tons, floor plates for Manhattan bridge, 
New York; pending. 


1200 tons, skating rink, Detroit; P. R. Pereira, 
Detroit, architect, Longacre Construction Co., 


127 North Dearborn street, Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

1000 tons, approximately, additions to B3, 
B4 and B5 foundry buildings, Crane Co., 
Chicago, plans out this week; Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, 80 East Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, architect. 

1000 tons, transmission towers for Great 
Western Power Co., San Francisco; bids 
being received. Later 4000 tons addi- 
tional will be purchased. 

1000 tons, Catholic group buildings, Tampa, 
Fla.; pending. 

900 tons, head gates, Susquehanna Power Co., 


Conowingo, Md.; pending. 
600 tons, addition to Union Central Life In- 


surance building Cincinnati; bids being 
taken. 

600 tons, Norfolk & Western railroad bridges; 
pending. 


600 tons, superstructures, bridge between Rich- 


land and Grant counties, Wisconsin state 
highway department, Madison, Wis.; steel 
bids due Aug. 19. 

500 tons, Orpheum theatre, Seattle; to be 
awarded soon. 

500 tons, Famous Players-Lasky theatre, Port- 
land, Oreg.; pending. 

450 tons, Professional building, Elgin, IIl.; 
Wolf, Sexton, Harper & Trueax Inc., 435 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago, architects. 

400 tons, six bridges for New York Central 
railroad; pending. 

400 tons, garage at White Plains, N. Y., for 
Westchester Lighting Co.; pending. 

850 tons, extension to Weymouth plant, Edison 
Electric & Illuminating Co.; bids in. Stone 
& Webster Corp., engineer and contractor. 

850 tons, Security Bank building, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
low bidders. 

850 tons, elevated railroad connection at Coney 
Island, N. Y.; pending. 

850 tons, two bridges for Erie railroad; pend- 


ing. 
300 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad bridge at 


Chicago; pending. 

800 tons, city college building, Baltimore; 
pending. 

220 tons, Wiggin terminal building, Charles- 
town district, Boston; bids in. 

275 tons, additions to office building, Crane 


Co., Forty-first and Kedzie avenue, Chicago; 
contractors’ bids this week. Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, 80 East Jackson boule- 
vard, architects. 

250 tons, plant for American Can 
Sacramento, Calif.; bids being received. 


Co., 


250 tons, sanitarium at Paterson, N. J.; 
pending. 

200 tons, architectural building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; James White, Ad- 
ministration building, Urbana, supervising 
architect. 

200 tons, additions to library, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill; James White, Ad- 
ministration building, Urbana, supervising 
architect. 

170 tons, freight sheds at Boston for. Boston 


& Maine railroad; bids in. 
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135 tons, St. 
enty-second street, Chicago; 

125 tons, New York Central railroad viaduct, 
Sixty-seventh street, Cleveland, the Hecker- 
Moon Co. awarded general contract. 

115 tons, three bridges in Idaho and Montana; 
bids being received. 


Phillips church, 2126 East Sev- 
pending. 


100 tons, approximate, building for No. 1 
works of Standard Oil Co. at Cleveland; 
pending. 


100 tons, grade school at Crucible, near Car- 





michaels, Pa.; general contract awarded 
Harris Construction Co., California, Pa. 

100 tons, steelwork for bridges, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad, purchasing de- 
partment, 547 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 18-story fireproof garage and 
office building, Seattle; pending. 

Unstated tonnage, additions to stands, White 
Sox Baseball park, Thirty-fifth and Shields 
street, Chicago; Osborne Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, engineer. 





Concrete Bars 








Awards Easing Off But In- 
quiries Still Are Numerous— 
Prices Continue Steady 





Inquiries still are 


N EASING off in the quantity of concrete reinforcing bar 
awards is noted during the past week. 


numerous but involve mostly small lots of bars. 


Awards 


of the week were featured by the closing of 1000 tons for an Oak- 
land Motor Car Co. plant at Pontiac, Mich., with an Ohio maker. 
Prices continue keenly competitive at Chicago. 
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Chicago, Aug. 17.—Sharp competi- 
tion prevails in reinforcing bar busi- 
ness in this district. Lump sum bid- 
ding on recent billet steel jobs has 
been on the basis of 2.40c and lower, 
while some rail steel business in lump 
sum bidding has been on the basis of 
1.90c. Engineers and architects are 
figuring on a large number of jobs, 
but awards in the past week have 
been for smaller individual tonnages. 
Last month’s building permits in Chi- 
cago increased by 331 over June, al- 
though valuations dropped off nearly 
20 per cent. Preponderance of re- 
cent lettings have gone to rail steel 
sellers. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—Awards of concrete 
bars at Boston have been few despite 
improved inquiry and busier estimat- 
ing departments. Keen competition 
has unsettled the Boston warehouse 
price situation. A recent round ton- 
nage sale of concrete bars is reported 
at 2.80c warehouse. 


Buffalo, Aug. 17.—The rush of re- 
inforcing bar business has passed in 
this district. Inquiry is relatively 
small but old orders are holding op- 
eration practically at mill capacity. 
Scattered road and construction ton- 
nages are being placed. The mill 
shipment price is 2.265c, while lots are 
taken for shipment from mill stocks 
at 2.75c. 

Pittsburgh, 17.—Awards in 
concrete bars have been slim this 
past week involving several small 
lots. A few however, have called for 
75 or 85 tons but action on larger 
tonnages before the trade still is de- 
ferred. The market price is  un- 
changed at 2.00c with 2.10c applying 
on small lots. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 17.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars has slumped off con- 
siderably, largely due to dealers: hav- 
ing sufficient stocks to meet immediate 
requirements. Few projects of con- 
sequence are pending. Recent awards 
involved small tonnages. 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Award of 1000 
tons of concrete bars for the Oak- 


Aug. 


land Motor Car Co. plant at Pontiac, 
Mich., to Pollak Steel Co. featured the 
reinforcing market during the past 
week. This lot was placed at a re- 
ported price of 2.00c Pontiac which 
figures back to about 1.70c mill. New 
billet bar work was featured by award 
of 550 tons for the Willard Storage 
Battery Co. ser to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
New bijllet bars are priced at 2.19¢ 
Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh. Bars 
from jobbers’ stocks are quoted 2.50c 
Youngstown to 3.00c Cleveland. 
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Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week ................. we 8,040 
Awards last week ..........ccccccccc00 7,107 
Awards two weeks ago .............. 2.870 
Awards this week in 1925.......... 6,000 
Average weekly awards, July.... 9,722 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 6,206 


Total awards to date, 1925........209,292 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 206,645 











CONTRACTS PLACED 





Motor 
Corp., 


Third 
York, 


1000 tons, plant buildings for Oakland 
Car Co. division of General Motors 
Pontiac, Mich., to Pollak Steel Co. 

1000 tons, Lincoln storage warehouse, 
avenue and Sixty-ninth street, New 
to Concrete Steel Co. through John 
Lowry, Inc. 

650 tons, Fletcher Drive bridge, Los Angeles, 
to American System of Reinforcing. 


600 tons, Mission Junior high school, San 
Francisco to Gunn, Carle & Co. 

600 tons, City college buildings, Baltimore, 
to Concrete Steel Co. through J. Henry 
Miller. 

550 tons, manufacturing building for Wiliard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. 

500 tons, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


railroad construction work at Martins Creek 
and Plymouth, Pa., and Dansville and East 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 

400 tons, hotel apartment, Portland, Oreg., 
to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

390 tons, plant for American Can Co, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to an eastern producer. 
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280 tons, Hyperion-Glendale viaduct, I 
Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, New York Central railroad via- 
duct, 238th street, New York, to Edward 
T. Edwards. 

230 tons, Missouri State highway bridge at 
Doniphan, Mo., to Laclede Steel Co. 

200 tons, nurses home at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, to Laclede Steel Co. 
200 tons, Brown Mercantile Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Laclede Steel Co. 
200 tons, State-Lake bank building, Chicago, 
to Inland Steel Co. Wells Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 

cago, contractors. 

200 tons, Kenmore-Lawrence apartment, also 
warehouse, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 
R. C. Wieboldt Co., 1534 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, contractor. 

170 tons, plant extension, Malden Gas & 
Electric Co., Malden, Mass., to Tucker 
Steel Co. 

156 tons, Lincoln storage warehouse, East 
Orange, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

150 tons, Bronx viaduct, New York, to Con- 
crete Steel Co., through Charles Meads 
& Co. 

140 tons, Winston apartments, Chicago, to 
Concrete Engineering Co. Hartung & Web- 
ster, 4414 North Maplewood avenue, Chi- 
cago, contractors. 

1380 tons, Maloney Electric Co. building, St. 
Louis, Laclede Steel Co. 

100 tons, plant extension, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Boston, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. 

100 tons, highway work, Ventura County, Calif., 
to unnamed interest. 


building, 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 





3500 tons, two bridges across Arthur Kill 
Tottenville, S. IL, and Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and Howland Hook, 8S. L., 
and Elizabeth, N. J. Contractors are 
P. J. Carlin Congtruction Co., Frederick 
Snare Corp. and the Triest Construction 


Co. 

2400 tons, Terminal Refrigeration Co. build- 
ing Jersey City, N. J.; general contract 
to Bloom-Finek Construction Co., Chicago. 

1500 tons, government hospital buildings, 
Northport, L. IL, general contract to Al- 
gernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala. 

500 tons, Orpheum theatre, Seattle; to be 
awarded soon. 

500 tons, Famous Players-Lasky theater, Port- 


land, Oreg.; pending. 

500 tons, Castleton hotel, New Castle, Pa.; 
low bidder H. J. Conrath, Erie, Pa., general 
contractor. 

$80 tons, building at Albany, N. Y., of 
which 80 tons was placed with Kalman 
Steel Co. through the Carlson Construction 
Co., and the remainder still pending. 

$00 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh; bids close 
Aug. 27. 

200 to 300 tons, bars and bar joists for 
Hathaway-Brown’ school, Cleveland; bids 
being taken. 

100 tons, foundations for California avenue 
bridge, Pittsburgh; general contract awarded 


J. T. Nealon. 
Tonnage unstated, 18-story fireproof garage 
and office building, Seattle; pending. 


National Motors Formed 


National Motors Mfg. Co., which re- 
cently took over the interests of the 
Day-Elder Motor Truck Co., has or- 
ganized with J. William Hatt, New- 
ark, N. J., as chairman. Others 
prominently identified with the com- 
pany are W. R. Cook, C. A. Metzger, 
H. C. Redden, Archibald Slingerland, 
H. C. Braverman and H. R. Smith. 
The company has effected a long 
term lease on the plant at 461 Coit 
street, Irvington, N. J., where the 
Day-Elder motor trucks will be pro- 
duced. 


Manganese Ore Lower 
New York, Aug. 17.—Manganese 
ore prices are tending to still lower 
levels. Moderate tonnages of high- 
grade ore now are offered as low as 
28 cents per unit, c.if. tidewater. 
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Rails, Cars 


Current Buying Is Light but 
Equipment Makers Anticipate 
Heavy 1927 Requirements 











Rails, track 


accessories and rolling stock awards are small and scattered. 
Aggregate rail bookings of the week at Chicago were 4000 


BF nose being placed by the railroads is light. 


tons. Car buying is dull. 


each to the American Locomotive Co. 


Locomotive awards include three of ten 


Heavy requirements for 


1927 are expected by Chicago district sellers. 
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Chicago, Aug. 17.—Actual placing 
by the railroads of new business for 
1927 betterments is believed to be 
not more than three or four weeks 
ahead. Several roads have let it be 
known that car buying should set 
more than an average mark this fall. 
Recent active specifying by roads for 
track fastenings has eased off. More 
than 4000 tons of miscellaneous lots 
of rails were booked in the past week. 
Light rail business was less than 1000 
tons. Rail mill operations have slowed 
down considerably since the peak of 
two months ago, but full operation 
for this month is in sight for one in- 
terest. Suspension of car building 
plants will become more general by 
the latter part of the month. No 
fresh car inquiry is in sight, but the 
2000 refrigerator cars for the Amer- 
ican Refrigerating Transit Co. prob- 
ably will be let this week. 

Canadian Pacific railroad has placed 
25,000 tons of rails with the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N. S. Roll- 
ing on this order will start immedi- 
ately. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Many orders 
coming in for light rails still involve 
but a single minimum carload apiece, 
but a few occasionally are of larger 
proportions. An order was received 
by a prominent producer here Aug. 14 
involving fourteen 35-ton carloads for 
a coal company. Several other orders 
for 150 to 300 tons apiece originating 
in southern West Virginia and other 
distant coal fields have been placed. 
The market generally is quoted at $34, 
only an occasional $33 figure being 
encountered. 

Buying of standard rails is expected 
to be extensive early this fall. 

Track accessory orders all involve 
small amounts. Prices are unchanged 
on the quoted bases. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 16.—Recent 
additional orders for 16,000 tons of 
100-pound rails placed with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., to 
be rolled at the Ensley mills before 
the end of the year, brings total pur- 
chases by the Southern railway sys- 
tem to 107,400 tons of which amount 
more than 80,000 tons will be fur- 
nished by this district. Rail require- 
ments by southern railroads next year 
promise to equal those of 1926. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 











Seattle, 80 steel street cars, to St. Louis Car 


Co, 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


New York Central, 10 locomotives, to American 
Locomotive Co. This road is expected to 
buy additional equipment. 

Soo Line, 10 locomotives, to American Loco- 
motive Co. 


Norfolk & Western, 10 locomotives, to Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Seaboard Air Line, 85 locomotives; pending. 


Polish Syndicate Active 


Washington, Aug. 17.—May sales of 
the Polish iron sales syndicate are 
given as 8275 metric tons, bars and 
bands; 1905 ton shapes; 5410 tons, 
semifinished steel; 38780 tons sheets 
and 1630 tons fabricated structural 
steel, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner L. J. Cochrane, War- 
saw. The Polish railways bought 
8000 tons of rails and further orders 
for 6000 tons of small items are 
said to be pending. 

Pig iron sales, which are not con- 
trolled by the syndicate, were satis- 
factory in May, the price ranging 


around 180 zloty ($18) per metric 
ton. The Sesnowiec Iron & Pipe 
Works, Hulszynski has joined the 


syndicate, and production quotas for 
thin sheets have been changed slight- 
ly for the various works in the syn- 
dicate to allow 3.57 per cent for the 
new member. 


Surplus Cars Diminish 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Class 1 rail- 
roads on July 31 had 199,073 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and im- 
mediately available for service, accord- 
ing to report by carriers to the Ameri- 
can Railway association. This was a 
decrease of 19,554 cars from 218,627 
ears July 23. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair on 
July 31 totaled 56,785, a decrease of 
8137 within approximately a week 
while surplus box cars totaled 104,- 
796, a decrease of 9362 cars during 
the same period. Practically no car 
shortage is reported. 


Hot Stoves Placed 


Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. has 
placed a contract with Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, for two new 
hot blast stoves for its furnace at 
Standish, N. Y. 
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KIS Market Section 





Wire 





Advance in Prices Said to Be 


Per Cent of Capacity 


Pending—Mill Operations 60 





col 





ARIOUS reports are current this week of an impending ad- 
vance in wire products. This may prove to be a readjust- 


ment and may not affect all lines of material equally. 
terms on fencing were put out Aug. 16. 
Western demand, with some exceptions, is ahead 


better business. 
of last year. 


WIRE PRICES, 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—Demand for all 
wire products except woven fencing 
and barbed wire, is ahead of last 
year. Jobbers are absorbing heavier 
shipments in expectation of fall busi- 
ness, and specifications from the man- 
ufacturing trade also are expanding. 
Mill operations are around 60 per cent 
of capacity. As has been the case, 
stocks are light in the hands of pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—The wire market 
is slowly recovering after the dullness 
at the first of the month. Nearly all 
sellers report better inquiry Mills, 
however, are still anxious for tonnage 
and prices lack firmness. ‘The quoted 
price is 2.65c, Worcester. Nails are 
in fair demand at 2.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Effective Mon- 
day Aug. 16, various fencing manufac- 
turers began to name spring terms 
on fencing. The Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
made this announcement a week ago. 
Terms are the same as in 1925. Wire 
products makers generally are on a 
50 to 60 per cent operating basis but 
latterly nail business has increased 
and plain wire specifications from 
manufacturers also are somewhat bet- 
ter and heavier schedules shortly may 
be possible. Jobbers have been slight- 
ly more liberal with their mixed car- 
load orders. In connection with nails, 
the base price is somewhat stronger 
than it was a month ago, some Iron- 
ton, O., competition being reduced, if 
not entirely eliminated. Makers main- 
taining 2.65c base on nails are able 
to obtain that in some _ directions 
where it was not possible a few weeks 
ago. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








August Business Promises Large Gain 
Over Last Year 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 456 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Should the 
last half of August prove as good as 
the first half in orders for nuts, bolts 
and rivets, total business will be 25 
to 35 per cent ahead of August 1925. 
This is the record to date of. prom- 
inent makers in this territory who 
maintain average operations of 75 or 
80 per cent. Orders for one producer 
here one day late last week aggre- 
gated 12 carloads. Prices on nuts and 
bolts are well maintained but as for 
some time past rivets, occasionally 
are shaded. Structural rivets general- 
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Spring 
The market is developing 
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ly are quoted at 2.50c to 2.60c. Small 
rivets are quoted at 70 and 10 per 
cent off but occasionally an extra 5 
per cent is granted. 

Chicago, Aug. 16.—Farm implement 
makers are continuing steady speci- 
fications for bolts, nuts and rivets. 
Bolt and nut prices are firm. Struc- 
tural rivets are quoted 2.60c to 2.75c, 
Chicago. Small rivets are quoted 70, 
10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off, Chicago, 

Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Bolt, nut and 
rivet demand continues to hold up 
unusually well for the summer months. 
All quotations are firm. Bolt and nut 
specification for August will be heavi- 
er than they were in July if the pres- 
ent pace continues, despite the fact 
that July business was remarkably 
good. 


Fluorspar More Active 


New York, Aug. 17.—Imports of 
fluorspar are doing a fairly active 
business. Several round lots have been 
sold during the past week. One in- 
quiry for several thousand tons and 
a number of smaller inquiries now are 
before the trade. Prices vary ac- 
cording to the source of the material. 
Spanish, French and English fluorspar 
of the 85 and 5 per cent grade, are 
bringing $16.50 to $17, per net ton, 
duty paid tidewater. German spar 
of the same grade is bringing $1 
higher. 


Iron Ore Imports, Gain 


Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—Iron ore im- 
ports predominated in the entries at 
this port during the week ending 
Aug. 14. The ore shipments included 
7884 tons from Sweden, 7500 tons 
from Algeria and 549 tons from Ger- 
many. Pig iron imports included 1350 
tons from Germany, 1043 tons from 
British India and 150 tons from the 
Netherlands. Belgium shipped over 
127 tons of structural steel and 83 
tons of steel scrap. Sweden imports 
were composed of 5 tons of wire rods. 
An interesting feature was 22 tons 
of scrap brass from Canada. 


Ratify Bock Bearing Sale 


Stockholders of the Bock Bearing 
Co., Toledo, O., have approved the sale 
of the plant to the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. The Toledo 
company is controlled by Cleveland 
capital. The amount involved in the 
sale is reported at $1,500,000. The 





Bock Bearing Co. was formerly a 
part of the now defunct Standard 
Parts Co., Cleveland. Its capital struc- 
ture consists of $40,000 of 7 per cent 
bonds, $337,200 of 7 per cent preferred 
stock and 1,300 shares on no par. com- 
mon stock, 


Open Alloy Warehouse 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—Super Steels, 
Inc., has opened a warehouse at 7122 
Quincy avenue for the distribution 
of S. A. E. grades of high quality 
alloy steels. Products of the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., will 
be handled exclusively. Chester E. 
Sinclair, formerly of the Betz-Pierce 
Co., Cleveland, iron and steel jobber, 
is president of the new company. 
James Farrell is secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Sinclair was warehouse 
manager from 1911-14 for the Betz- 
Pierce Co. In 1921 he organized the 
Cleveland Laundryette Co. of which 
he was president and general man- 
ager. The new company is installing 
equipment to supply their customers 
with quick and efficient service. 





Plan Rioelited Stack 


The Hoskins Iron & Steel Co. 
Sydney, Australia, plans to construct 
a 450-ton blast furnace at Port 
Kembla, a seaboard town 56 miles 
south of Sydney. This furnace will 
follow American practice, being built 
from designs supplied by the Freyn 
Engineering Co. of Chicago. It is 
expected that construction will start 
in a few months, 


Cleveland Plant Planned 


A recent report that the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. had revised its 
plans for the construction of anew ce- 
ment plant in Cleveland and would lo- 
cate in Detroit,arepronounced officially 
to be without foundation. Arrangements 
for the building of the new plant 
continue to be carried forward and 
while no construction work yet has 
been inaugurated, it is believed this 
will follow within the near future. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Many Small Prompt Orders Keep 
Producers Busy 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Orders and 
repeat orders continue to come to cold 
finishers. While the general average 
operation is 70 or 75 per cent, one 18 
maintaining 80 per cent schedules, hav- 
ing received two export orders involv- 
ing relatively large tonnages. These 
orders, as well as a large proportion 
of domestic business recently trans- 
acted, originate with the automotive 
and allied industries. The 2.50c price 
on cold finished bars remains firm 
and all extras apply on less-than-car- 
load business. The majority of orders 
are small, in harmony with buying 
methods prevailing today, so that rush 
shipments invariably are wanted. 
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Consumption Is Heavier Than a Year Ago 
but Prices Are*Somewhat Lower—New Buy- 
ing Light—Export Business Not Large 














Nonferrous Metals 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


~——Copper—— Spot Lead 











Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
NINES TLTEEE © Gia dehdemocsttiinndind sqnadibininabesosbininentavsldceavecsceseso uses 14.47% 14.60 13.90 65.50 8.95 8.80 7.321% 27.00 16.75 35.00 
ENE EES SS ST RE ve en  N 14.47% 14.60 13.85 64.55 8.90 8.80 7.382% 27.00 16.25 35.00 
thet eS Sone 14.50 14.60 13.85 64.50 8.8744 8.7744 7.30 27.00 16.00 35.00 
SST CREED. ahupiepuihiaddictttdligasicbcutaivelsdnnsesceesenteevevenvieveess 14.50 14.60 13.90 64.75 8.90 8.75 7.35 27.00 16.00 35.00 
EE. RTT CR ET ee eee eee eee ee 14.50 14.60 14.00 64.75 8.90 8.75 7.35 27.00 16.00 35.00 





EW YORK, Aug. 17.—The 
N movement of nonferrous 
metals continues heavier than 
one year ago. Yet prices are 
not quite as high except on tin, ai- 
though market values have been fair- 
ly well maintained so far this year 
without dips as extreme as often oc- 
cur in the spring and summer months. 
In the past week buying has been 
a little light in most lines of pig and 
ingot metals and in rolled products, 
but specifications are flowing along 
rapidly. The lack of buying, together 
with the fact that some dealers and 
speculators had opportunity to take 
profits on earlier purchases, caused 
some easiness in most prices. To this 
movement the copper producers 
showed much resistance. 

Foreign political and industrial news 
has not had much effect on the metals 
and export business continues mod- 
erate. The high rate of activity in the 
steel industry and in some other basic 
lines is encouraging to the metal mar- 
kets. 





sold less than 14.50c Connecticut, a 
little as low as 14.37%c delivered, but 
all of the large producers held at the 
old level and the market again be- 
came firmer at this figure as an ask- 
ing price although practically no busi- 
ness has been done in the past day or 
two. For midwWestern delivery the ask- 
ing price was mostly 14.62%c but 
there were a few opportunities to 
shade. A few small lots offered by 
traders at bargain prices were taken 
mostly by exporters. 

Tin—The coating metal went to the 
highest price since government con- 
trol was removed just after the war, 
about a week ago, but since then the 
market has sagged about 2 cents. An 
unusually heavy business was done 
one day on the break but in the past 
day or two the market has been 
steadier and quiet. Profit-taking on 
the extreme rise probably caused the 
drop but supplies still are in an un- 
usually tight situation and the price 
remains relatively high as compared 
with the past few years. 

Zine—The price has fluctuated in a 
narrow range, being neither’ very 
strong nor very weak. Supplies and 
shipments are well balanced but de- 
mand has not been very large on new 
buying lately. At 7.35c, East St. 
Louis, for prime western the price is 
not quite so high as a year ago when 
it was starting on an unusual climb. 

Lead—Prices have eased a little as 
supplies are not quite in such a tight 
position and consumers appear cov- 


ered for a few weeks. However, it is 
thought much September buying re- 
mains to be done. Premiums over the 
leading sellers’ prices at 8.90c, New 
York, and 8.75c, East St. Louis, have 
about disappeared. 

Aluminum—Specifications for ship- 
ments are good but not much new 
contracting for the latter part of the 
year is being done yet. Prices are 
steady. 


Holds Rates Reasonable 


Washington, Aug. 10.—Rates on 
iron and steel pull and sucker rods 
from Marion, Ind., to destinations 
in Oklahoma and Texas have not 
been found poecrnmanesmecsonl ty the in- 
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Mill <A 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
EE Le oo 19.37% 
eee ee 23.00 
Zine, (100-pound base)  ..........00 11.75 


Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 12.50 to 13.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 





BZAZC  crceeevees ~ 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

RE I Nicisheeenens anitionatiedcntnnees 24.25 

RII - ceniciapinsnnnnmatntibitanenensttinivrinmetmeene 25.00 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 24-inch) 17.1214 

EE Ee 19.8744 
WIRE 

Se a oe 16.50 

BRR DUEG covececpessewevccsncceesepanocn tecnsvse 19.8714 

Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 























New York 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago v 9.00 
EEUIIIIDIL . - ‘Wecustig: Net ncembinineateahetinthininaateale 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY piomemn vested onAne 
2 ER CEES ae Creer eee ea 7.50 to 17.75 
ee ae aa 7.50 to 7.75 
ZINC 
ea ee 4.25 
RIE capsivicksiniventiemnntpiecinnebarioieene 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
SE. 4 TRUER knkGtteaRedsseibclpsatiinctbecdetnees 11.75 to 12.00 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 
ESTE RL 10.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
Be TORR, § Abcidhiectircceigtechitenniess 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS romney 
CONE © sll este Oto 7.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
New York 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
RE RES: | RRO ESL Ears 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
Chicago 7.00 to 7.25 
Sree ek Se ee eee 6.50 to 6.75 
ALUMINUM 
Ras CS Se ees 21.00 to 21.50 
Borings, Cleveland . 18.00 to 13.50 
a eRe 17.00 to 18.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ............ 22.50 to 23.00 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  ......csesssccesves 12.00 to 12.25 


anuineseenneneenavaatit rene POeeHPPLETENETDETV NY 


terstate commerce commission and the 
complaint has been dismissed. This 
was the case of the Marion Machine, 
Foundry & Supply Corp. against the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. The commission 
has suspended until Nov. 29 the 
operation of certain railroad schedules 
which propose to increase the carload 
minimum on wrought iron pipe and 
seamless iron or steel tubing, in the 
official classification territory, from 
36,000 to 46,000 pounds. 





Coke By-Products 











Distillate Demand Continues Strong— 
Sulphate Market Quiet 

New York, Aug. 17.—Light oil dis- 

tillates continue in unusually good 

cemand, with lacquer manufacturers 

the leading buyers. Prices are strong. 

Pure and 90 per cent benzols are 
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Coke tone By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contract 





Pe) CI isis ccctcetdicens $0.25 

90 per cent benzol ..............000 0.25 
a 0.35 vienvmesnala 
Solvent naphtha. ..............:cs00000 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol]  ...cccccccccccss 0.36 (nominal) 
RINE  windeadetencttonnatasrcrdiianinnss 0.22 0.22 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 


flakes ........ poecionialiindntscaiesiastiilvainailbel 0.0644 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 
HME | shevasbilasshdsscioonsecestocntobtbebicnsnth 0.07% to 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia .......... 2.42% 


HUET TAAL HUTA THU TULLE HUVAUUADAMU AICO NATAL TEE 


aantel at 25 cents, aaitiec in tanks 
and 30 cents, in drums; solvent naph- 
tha and toluol 35 cents, works, in 
tanks and 40 cents, in drums and com- 
mercial xylol, 36 cents, works, in tanks 
and 41 cents, in drums. 

Fertilizer manufacturers have vir- 
tually concluded: their seasonal con- 
tracting for sulphate of ammonia. 
Buying this year was not up to the 
volume of certain other years, and it 
is believed further orders will be 
placed. Quotations of $2.40 to $2.45, 
delivered, are nominal. Much the 
same can be said of export prices 
which continue $2.40 to $2.45, port, 
for material in double bags. 

Dullness characterizes trading in 


naphthalene, with flakes holding at 
614 to 7 cents, works, and balls 7% 
to 8 cents. 
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KofMarket Section 





| Warehouse 


Demand Maintains High Level—Prices Gen- 
erally Are Firm—Foreign Steel Competition 
More Noticeable in Eastern Districts 










pare favorably with July, if 
present buying continues. 
Prices generally are firm, with an 
upward tendency at Cincinnati. Com- 
petition between New York and Phila- 
delphia jobbers has caused raggedness 
in prices. Foreign steel is making 
more noticeable inroads in the East. 
Buffalo warehouses selling iron and 
steel have had a good run of August 
business, the month running slightly 
ahead of the same period of 1925, 
Pittsburgh warehouse operators still 
experience a heavy demand, the Au- 
gust rate of buying being fully com- 
mensurate with July. 
Better movement of wire goods and 
products included in the hot rolled 
line, is reported by virtually all Cin- 


UGUST tonnage moved from iron 
and steel warehouses will com- 


cinnati jobbers. Increased demand 
is of sufficient volume to add strength 
to prices and reports are current that 
quotations are likely to advance $2 a 
ton during the coming week. 

The manner in which warehouse de- 
mand keeps up at New York is re- 
markable. An increase in some cases 
in the movement of sheets, bars and 
plates out of stock was noted last 
week. Prices are being more strongly 
held here. The full quoted prices are 
being obtained by jobbers on what 
appears to be fully 90 per cent of the 
going business. There is some rag- 
gedness in spots. Bars and shapes 
in some instances are selling as far 
as $5 below the regular prices. In 
some cases even lower has been done. 

Jobbers reports keen competition 
from Philadelphia warehouses at points 


between New York and Philadelphia. 
At Newark, Philadelphia jobbers have 
been booking business at 3.10c to 3.- 
15e base delivered for bars, plates 
and shapes. 

David H. Smith & Sons, Brooklyn, 
in describing the market, allude to 
competition on the part of imported 
steel. 

“We find that prices on domestic 
bars, plates and shapes are unchanged 
at the quotations of last week,” says 
the statement by the Smith company. 
“A Newark warehouse with a fairly 
large stock of foreign bars has re- 
cently been quoting prices of from $2 
to $5 less a ton than those quoted by 
other warehouses both on reinforcing 
and merchant steel bars. The influx 
of foreign steel in the New York dis- 

(Concluded on Page 472) 

















Chicago, billet .... 2.50¢ to 2.60c 
Chicago, rail steel 1.95¢ to 2.00c NO. 














10 BLUE ANNEALED 
SHEETS 


Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 















STEEL BARS Pittsburgh 8.00c Seattle 5.25¢ Philadelphia . 4.00c 4.50¢ 
Boston a jabatntines $.10c St. Louis 4.60¢ Pittsburgh ... 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
aie San Francisco .... 8.30 St. Paul 4.35¢ POCMEEG cum DO | teen 
Chicago _— a oi yom Tulsa = 5.00c = pomnaines o— ereecees 
ache ae : —e "25e < apemeray ° oie 
ym vero ae St. Paul 8.35¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS paul. 3.85¢ 
Detroit , a ae 3.80¢ CN 6.25¢ PRG winccuks S000 6.16¢ 
Ft. Worth — enceccee eee — *Rounds only. 
. eee : 
Los Angeles rT 8.865¢ Cincinnati .......... 5.45¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
ed bc Bo Buffalo ..... we 8.40¢ = Cleveland —sessc.u 4.75¢ to §.00¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
ms oo Chicago soveenenceeneees 3.10¢ Detroit halted 5 ic 500 Ibs. lots . 6.15 to 6.30c 
Pittsburg Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ Ft. Worth ........... 6.00c Buffalo ae 6.36¢ 
Portland aeeeane Cleveland, %4-inch Los Angeles (come Chi : : 
7 3 300 ORO cecccesncnsesoee 6.25¢ 
San Francisco .... 335 and thicker .... 8.00¢ 28 ga.) rane 6.00¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.166 
Seattle 8 ise Cleveland, 3/16- New York. ........+.. 5.25¢ to 5.50¢ Cleveland, over 
St. Louis 3 25e RAN cnitibbininrcnt 8.225¢ Philadelphia. ........ 5.55¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 5.9%e 
St. Paul Detroit __....... 8.25¢ Portland ileal ni 6.20¢ 
TANSR — reserccoricrescesees 3.80c Detroit, 8/16-inch 8.45¢ San Francisco New York - 6.25¢ 
Ft. Worth ........ 4.50¢ Seattle Philadelphia _...... 6.25¢ 
Boston 3.265e Los Angeles .... 8.20e St. Louis Pittsburgh ........ rd 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 8.30c New York (sheared St. Paul y 
Chicago 8.00¢ Bn Ege ale = Tue “incies FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
innati «6 3.30c ew York (floor) .25¢ @ 
Detcett NS 8.15¢ Philadelphia __....... 2.70¢ to 3.00¢ Piet pie duty paid 
Ft. Worth ........... 3.90¢ Philadelphia, 3/16- BOSton  -nssoveseeseouen aia 
New York 8.24¢ BIE Grates eae nee 2.90c to$.20c Buffalo Secdieh | 7 15.00 
Philadelphia . $.00¢ to $.20¢ Pittsburgh 8.00e Chicago . . ron bars 
St. We Gescans 8.15¢ Portland ........... 3.25¢ Cincinnati . . F TOURG  wonseresnerssees 6.75¢ 
Tulsa 3. 80¢ San Francisco .... 3.30¢ oo .- oo late and squares 7.00¢ 
Ssedcshdoauniiniccen a ee f 
RCING BARS Seattle  ......crccssseee 3.25¢ SEE OTE  ewenereereceneors WELDED PIPE 
coe — 5c nee ee oo — Angeles = 06e Discounts from warehouse, New 
Buffalo 8.000 Tulsa... on ret 3.80¢ New York = = Steel 


Pittsburgh ............ 






wanes 3.9 
Philadelphia coniame 3.75¢ to 3. ote 
3.60c 





WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Ga 


























Cincinnati . 3. 20¢ to 3.30 Portland  .......00+ 4.25¢ }- 
Cleveland ee: 8/16-inch 8.915¢ San Francisco 4.15¢ Bish vaniacd 
Detroit vse ~ 8.76c Buffalo... 8.80¢ 4.25¢ %-inch butt. ...... —28 +21 
Ft. Worth ....... 8.08¢ Chicago ......... sia 8.50¢ = $.90¢ % to %-inch 
Los Angeles, CL. . Cincinnati .... 8.60c TIGR. ccccertncciitin 4.7le ae —36 — 38 
Los Angeles, L. 8.80c Cleveland 8.15¢ mer butt ... —46 29 
kA escttinen . Detroit 3.65¢ HOOPS -inch butt... —61  —87 
New York ...0s.0 8.15¢ Los Angeles . 3.75¢ DGNRG I” cccccisinerkhew 5 50 { t Sinead 
Philadelphia ........ 8.15¢ New York .......... 3.89¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ ee: a 
Pittsburgh  ......... 2.50c to 2.606 = Dortiand —cencennn-n 4.25¢  Chicage 4.15¢ 22-inch lap ....—40 —22 
San Francisco, C. 3.36 Philadelphia ........ 3.40c Cleveland .. 8.65¢ 2% to  6-inch 
jo _sennneanensnsanenens sees — San Francisco ..... 3.90¢ Detroit eo cecesece 1.30¢ ERD. ceniienvnins ae —-36 
San Francisco, L. - Seattle 4.25c New York  svccsccesoes 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
Ce Ln seevsennsssrvees 94 ee “eee 3.60¢ Philadelphia __...... 4.00c to4.25¢ 9 and10-inchlap —38 —14 
SOattle  e-ceveoereeesres-- 3. 16e St. Paul 3.75¢ ~ Pittsburgh .......... . 3.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
St. Louis ves eon Tulsa 4.05c to 4.20¢ NE ccissirmyons 5.00¢ 160): : neti ET 1endl 
PONE sraveusstetentestexs 3.80¢ St. Paul 4.40¢ 
Youngstown  ..... 2.50c to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL Boston 5.25e COLD FINISHED STEEL . 
SHAPES Buffalo sine 4.45¢ Rounds Flats Black vanized 
eee B.865C = ChICAZO  eeceeecseeennes 4.10¢ and and % to %-inch 
a eee 3.40c Cincinnati ............ 4.55¢ hexagons squares DUtt — reeersecerre 44% +78% 
Chicage ..... ses 3.10¢ Cleveland Seas 3.85¢ Boston  .......000 4.05¢ 4.55¢ %-inch butt ...— 4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Detroit ....cceveersevees 4.25¢ = Buffalo nnn $8.90¢  4.45¢ %-inch butt ..—l +9 
Cleveland 8.000 8 Ft. Worth essen. 5.506 CHICA EO eveeeure - 8.60¢  4.10¢ 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit — ........- 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ Dutt cc.rccccccoree ——14 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50c New York .......... 4.25c to 4.50¢ Cleveland ...... 3.90¢ 4.40¢ 2-inch WAP we — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ...... a $.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.35¢ Detroit ........ 3.85¢ 4.36¢ 2%-inch lap ... — 9 + 6 
New York .......... 8.34¢ Portland — .......0+-. §.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* _eb....... 8 to 6-inch lap — 3 6 
Philadelphia _ ...... 2.70¢ to $.00¢ San Francisco .... 4.90¢ New York ..... 4.00¢ 4.50¢ 7 to 12-inch lap — 38 16 
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kid? Market Section 
Coast Trade Is Light 


Foreign Material Arriving in Frequent Lots—Water Freight 
Rate from Atlantic Coast May Be Reduced 


Air Mail)—The iron and steel 

trade on the Pacific Coast is es- 
pecially interested in the rumored re- 
duction by conference steamship lines, 
of the prevailing 30 cent water rate 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports. The 
reduction is variously hinted at from 
$1 to $2 a ton. If this takes place 
the c.if. price on plates and shapes 
will range from 2.20c to 2.30c on 
plates and from 2.25c to 2.35c on 
structural material. However, any 
reduction that may occur in the c.i-f. 
price should not be construed to mean 
a weakening in the base price of 
steel, Atlantic seaboard, which re- 
mains firm at 2.00c for plates and 
2.05c for shapes. Trading this week 
was composed almost entirely of small 
lots, the aggregate being considered 
fair for this time of the year. The 


tl 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


RTI. cincisncscennsennannsoninebeieeesuine $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah Foundry  .............0...0.-- » 25.00 to 26.00 


S* FRANCISCO, Aug. 14.—(By 


te TT 






*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) 25.00 
*German 24.25 
*Belgian .... 22.00 
*Indian .... on 25.00 
PEE. Ao cacuatetatheteshiaainipmncemnmmppeties 22.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 
mute MT 


most active market was that for struc- 
tural shapes. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Recent figures compiled by one im- 
porter show that over 20,000 tons of 
Indian and German iron was imported 
in various Pacific ports during the 
first six months of the year. Sales 
and inquiries this week were again 
confined to small, unimportant lots, 
no large sales being reported. Prices 
on German foundry iron have been ad- 
vanced 75 cents a ton. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars again 
showed a fair total this week, over 
2600 tons being placed. The American 
System of Reinforcing secured 650 
tons for the Fletcher drive bridge in 
Los Angeles, Gunn, Carle & Co. took 
600 tons for the Mission high school, 
San Francicso, and W. S. Wetenhall 
Co. booked 175 tons for the Sunnyside 
school, San Francisco. Pending busi- 
ness aggregates a round tonnage, new 
inquiries calling for 450 tons for the 
Gibson dam in Montana and 125 tons 
for a bridge in Oregon. Plans are be- 
ing prepared for a new pier for the 
Golden Gate Ferry Co. at Berkeley, 
Calif., which will involve over 1000 
tons. Prices on out-of-stock material, 
due to keen competition from Euro- 
pean mills, are by no means firm and 
in lots of 250 tons or more 2.60c and 


2.65c have been named, as against 
2.80c which has been firm for some 
time past. Foreign material is quoted 
as low as 1.60c c.if. duty paid base. 
As the foreign extras differ from 
those of the domestic mills, the base 
price is considered about 1.80c. Dur- 
ing the past week 1200 tons of for- 
eign material arrived in Coast ports. 
This was composed of 500 tons of mer- 
chant bars, 400 tons of reinforcing 
material, and 300 tons of structurals. 

Demand for plates has been excep- 
tionally light during the past two 
weeks and no new inquiries have devel- 
oped. Bids were opened this week on 
a pipe-line at Laguna Beach, Calif., 
calling for various kinds of pipe, over 
1400 tons of plates being involved. 
The low bidder was the Western Con- 
crete Pipe Co. for an all concrete line. 
Pending business aggregates 6900 
tons. As far as can be ascertained 
2.30c c.if. is the lowest price being 
quoted this week. A lower c.i.f. price 
will come out if some of the stcam- 


ship companies break away from the 
conference. 

Structural shape awards this week 
@xceeded 3100 tons and included 2000 
tons for a hotel at Beverly Hills, 
Calif., booked by the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, 375 tons for an undergrade 
crossing at South San Francisco, se- 
cured by Dyer Bros. and three bridges 
in Oregon, involving 250 tons, placed 
with the Wallace Equipment Co. New 
inquiries call for over 3600 tons, 
bringing the total pending business to 
well over 13,000 tons. Prices are firm 
at 2.35c c.i-f. 

Other Finished Material 


Awards of cast iron pipe were not 
heavy, only three projects being re- 
ported placed. These totaled 380 tons, 
143 tons for Redwood City, to the 
Grinnel Co., 125 tons for Weyerhauser 
Timber Co., Tacoma, placed with the 
Central Foundry Co. and 119 tons for 
Eurekas, Calif., booked by McWane 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Bids were opened 
this week on 1038 tons for Laguna 
Beach, but the type of pipe has not 
yet been decided. The only large 
new inquiry calls for 485 tons for 
San Francisco. Total pending busi- 
ness aggregates 2500 tons. Sales and 
inquiries for standard pipe were con- 
fined to relatively small lots. 


Dull in Northwest 


iron and steel products in the 

Pacific Northwest is quiet. Prices 
continue firm and the tone of the 
market is good. There are indications 
of an active fall movement as _ sev- 
eral large projects are to be up for 
figures soon. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


G iron anc Aug. 12.—Demand for 


Foundry operations are fair, only 
about 60 per cent of capacity being 
employed. Lack of new work from 
logging camps and lumber mills is 
affecting the foundry business. No 
recent purchase of pig iron or coke 
have been reported as plants are well 
stocked. During this week Columbia 
iron has been reduced from $27.50 
and $28 to $26 f.o.b. plant. This 
places it on a competitive basis with 
Colorado iron, which has been of- 
fering in this market at $26. No. 2 
Clarence iron is quoted at $23 and 
some of this grade has already been 
delivered here. Coke prices are un- 
changed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill representatives state that busi- 
ness is quiet but as prices have re- 
mained firm, no recent cutting being 
reported, the indications are favor- 
able. Any marked activity is expected 
to result in higher prices. Bars and 
shapes are firm at 2.35c while plates 
remain steady at 2.30c. The local 
steel plant reports operating two 
open-hearth furnaces. While business 
has slacked off there is a fair num- 
ber of specifications. Recent awards 
Lave been confined to less than car 


lots. Local producers have recently 
bid on an inquiry of 150 tons of rein- 
forcing for delivery at Honolulu. 

Three proposed improvements, soon 
to be awarded, will call for fair 
tonnages. The Orpheum _ theater, 
Seattle, involves about 500 tons of 
structurals and an equal tonnage of 
reinforcing. The Famous Players- 
Lasky theater proposed for Portland 
is expected to require an equal quan- 
tity of steel. Burns Lyman Smith, 
owner of the 42-story Smith building, 
Seattle, announces that he will shortly 
erect an 18-story fireproof garage 
and office building here. 

Awards of structurals this week in 
Seattle have totaled between 400 and 
450 tons, including the following: 110 
tons to Wallace Equipment Co. for 
two skidders for Lidgerwood Co.; 240 
tons to Isaacson Iron Works for an 
addition to Washington Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s plant at Port Angeles, following 
a previous award for the same com- 
pany of 100 tons; 60 tons to Hofius 
Steel & Equipment Co. for Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, this being the 
third contract taken by this plant 
for new rolling mills, the total of the 
three contracts being 200 tons. 

As soon as the federal government 
grants permission for the structure, 
the state highway department will 
call for bids for a 200-foot fixed span 
steel bridge to cross the Duwamish 
river south of Seattle, which is to 
be a connecting link in a north and 
south state road. This structure will 
involve considerable steel. Northwest 
Radio Service Corp. is planning to 
erect two steel radio towers, each 225 
feet high. The improvement will in- 
clude a broadcasting building. 
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Automotive Society Is 
Arranging Meeting 


At the same time the American 
Society for Steel Treating is holding 
its annual convention and national 
steel exposition at Chicago, Sept.,20- 
24, the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neering will conduct its annual pro- 
duction meeting to enable its members 
to attend the sessions and exposition 
of the steel treating society. A similar 
arrangement at Cleveland last year 
proved advantageous. Headquarters of 
the automotive engineers will be the 
Hotel Sherman, where sessions will 
be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 21-23. 

Four technical sessions have been 
arranged. At the conveyor session 
will be presented two papers on the 
design, installation and application of 
conveyors, one by Paul Phelps and 
N. H. Preble, Mechanical Handling 
Systems Inc., and the other by Clar- 
ence A. Brock, Miller-Hurst Co. Mo- 
tion pictures and stereopticon slides 
will illustrate these papers. At the 
inspection session, A. H. Frauenthal, 
Chandler Motor Car Co., will read a 
paper “Inspection Along the Line.” 
The latter portion of this session will 
take the form of a symposium. 

“What Goes Wrong with Machine 
Tools,” will be the subject discussed 
by E. R. Stoddard, Studebaker Corp. 
of America, before the machine tool 
section. A second paper, “Fitting the 
Tool to the Job,” will be read by 
O. C. Kavle, consulting engineer, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. The gear production 
session will feature two papers, one 
by John Bethuns and Walter Hildorf, 
Reo Motor Car Co. and the other by 
Charles L. Cameron, Gould & Eber- 
hardt Co. Arrangements have been 
made for inspection trips to the Ken- 
osha plant of the Nash Motor Car 
Co. and to the International Harvester 
Co. The Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. 
Co. also has invited members to visit 
its plant. 


Stamping Earnings Lower 

The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., St. Louis, reports for six 
months ended June 30 net income of 
$596,340 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., as against $839,728 in the 
1925 period. 


Foundries’ Profit Larger 


The report of the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, for the six months 
ended June 30, 1926, shows net profit 
of $2,925,391 after charges, deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, equal after 
payment of preferred dividends, to 
$2.89 a share on the common stock. 


Share earnings for the same period 
last year were $2.74. Net share earn- 
ings for the June quarter this year 
were $1.58 a share compared with 
$1.37 in June last year. 


July Coke Output Near 
High Water Mark 


Washington. Aug. 17.—Production 
of by-product coke for the 31 days 
in July amounted to 3,756,000 net 
tons, an increase of 146,000 tons, or 
4 per cent when compared with June 
according to the geological survey. 
The daily output however, owing to 
the shorter month, increased only 
0.7 per cent, from 120,334 tons in 
June to 121,156 tons in July. The 
July production has been exceeded only 
twice before in the history of by- 
product coke making. Of the 81 
plants listed by the bureau of mines, 
2 have now been dismantled and 4 
others have produced no coke since 
1920 and 1921. The 75 others were 
all active in July and their produc- 
tion was about 90 per cent of their 
total capacity. One plant which had 
been idle for several months resumed 
operations. Beehive coke production 
showed a material gain during July, 
the total for the month being 963,- 
000 tons, an increase of 18.7 per cent 
when compared with the earlier 
month. 

Output of all coke amounted to 4,- 
719,000 tons, by-product plants contrib- 
uting 80 per cent, and the beehive 
plants 20 per cent. The record by 
months in net tons follows: 


By-product Beehive 
coke coke Total 


1923 monthly av.....3,183,000 1,615,000 4,748,000 





1924 monthly av.....2.833,000 806,000 3,639,000 
1925 monthly av.....3,332,000 893,000 4,225,000 
April, 1926 ............ 3,602,000 981,000 4,583,000 
May, 1926 ...... 3,722,000 884,000 4,606,000 
June, 1926 ............3,610,000 811,000 4,421,000 
July, 1926 ...........3,756,000 963,000 4,719,000 


Steel Barrel Makers Seek 
Further Simplification 


Washington, Auge. 17.—Word has 
been received by the simplified prac- 
tice division department of commerce, 
that the Steel Barrel Manufacturers 
institute and other associations in- 
terested are sending out questionnaires 
asking for certain information in con- 
nection with the use of steel barrels 
and drums. 

Among other things the association 
is asking for the styles and capacities 
of steel barrels and drums being used 
for various products; the products be- 
ing shipped in steel barrels and drums, 
and whether the products that are now 
being shipped in these containers are 
sold by weight om measure. It is un- 
derstood that this information is de- 
sired so that the question of a fur- 


ther simplification program of steel 
barrels and drums can be taken up. 


Pig Iron Shipments High 


(Concluded from Page 457) 


ment of high phosphorus northern 
iron into the Kentucky and West 
Virginia districts is increasing, as 
producers in this district have an 
advantage in price and freight rate 
over the makers in the Alabama dis- 
trict. The New Idea Spreader Co., 
Coldwater, O., wants 1000 tions of 
northern foundry iron for delivery this 
quarter. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Fourth quarter 
sales of northern No. 2 and malle- 
able iron are being closed at $21. 
This price is steady, despite the light 
orders, some of which also are for 
third quarter. Spot sales are made 
at $21.50, with the exception of car- 
lot needs that in some cases are re- 
quired to balance the melt of users, 
and which go at the contract price 
of $21. One 2000-ton inquiry, 100 
tons of which is for silvery iron, is 
out, and others call for a 1000-ton 
lot and a few smaller tonnages. Au- 
gust shipments apparently will be 
maintained above the average for the 
month in the past several years. Sev- 
eral lots of charcoal iron have been 
sold at $29.04, delivered Chicago. Spot 
sales of silvery iron are light. 

St. Louis, Aug. 17.—Pig iron sales 
have dropped to the lowest point in 
recent months. The total for the week 
was 600 tons. The leading local pro- 
ducer previously sold its prospective 
make through the balance of this 
year, including the output from _ its 
new stack, which it is believed will be 
in blast next month or early in Oc- 
tober. There is a heavy call for iron 
under contract, and shipments are un- 
usually large. One southern maker 
reports that its forwardings this month 
will be three times as large as in 
July, and it is preparing to increase 
its production schedule and add to its 
fleet of barges. Part of the iron 
desired now is tonnage which had 
been held back earlier in the year. 
Southern blast furnaces anticipate 
voluminous inquiry from the soil and 
pressure pipe makers. Nothing has 
been offered here under $21, Birming- 
ham, and small tonnages have been 
placed at that figure. Chicago makers 
quote $21. The leading local pro- 
ducer is still at $22 to $22.50, Granite 
City. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 16.—With 
pig iron quotations firm at $21 base, 
and small orders still coming in, fur- 
nace interests view the market as sat- 
isfactory. Reported sales under $21 
are difficult to locate. Inquiries are 
developing for fourth quarter. Four- 
teen furnaces continue in blast on 
foundry iron. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 17.—The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed around 
2000 tons of foundry iron. The Mid- 
vale Steel Co. has not yet closed on 
its inquiry for 1500 tons of No. 2 
plain. This is the most important 
business pending; otherwise the mar- 
ket is quiet. Foreign competition now 
is a small factor, and with good order 
books eastern Pennsylvania producers 
are showing less disposition to shade 
$21, base, nearest furnace. 
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German Machinery Trade 


Forming New Trust 

Washington, Aug. 17.—-Transfer of 
machinery plants of the United Steel 
Works, Germany and its withdrawal 
from machinery production in Ger- 
many has resulted in the formation 
of a new machinery trust, the or- 
ganization of which is expected to 
be completed in the near future, ac- 
cording to the industrial machinery 
division of the department of com- 
merce, 

The new company will be based on 
the Demag A. G., one of the largest 
machinery producers in Germany. 
The plant equipment of the Demag 
A. G. is valued at 18,600,000 marks 
and the annual production during 
the past year was estimated at 45,- 
000,000 marks. This company has 
produced principally mining, blast 
furnace and rolling mill machinery. 

Included in the new organization 
will be the former plants of the 
“Demag” the Benrath, Duisburg and 
Wetter Works, with the total equip- 
ment of the Thyssen Machinery Co. 
under single management. The form- 
er participation of the “Demag,” in 
the Schiess de Fries of Duesseldorf, 
the Tigler A. G. of Duisburg, Meider- 
ich, and Flohr of Berlin will not be in- 
cluded in the new company. 

The reorganization constitutes a 
move tending to reorganize the former 
vertical trusts in accordance with the 
present horizontal movement in the 
interest of cheaper production and 
sales. It is reported in Germany that 
the “Demag” will control 80 per 
cent of the shares of the new com- 
pany. 


Fisher Body To Expand 


Half a million dollars for plant ex- 
pansion will be spent by the Fisher 
Body Corp. at Pontiac, Mich. The 
first unit to meet the expansion of 
the General Motors Corp. will be 
an addition to double the company’s 
present power plant. It will cost 
$457,000 and will be used to serve 
the new Pontiac factory. A _ stock 
room costing $83,000 will be erected 
at the same time to take care of in- 
coming stock. 


Orders ) CT Chairs 


Aluminum chairs shortly will be- 
come standard equipment in dining 
cars of the Pennsylvania railroad, it 
was recently announced. It is claimed 
this action will make the Pennsyl- 
vania the first railroad to use such 
equipment. The chief advantage 
claimed, other than lightness and 
strength, is reduction of the fire 
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hazard in keeping with the all-steel 
dining cars used. The initial order for 
these chairs has been placed in Pitts- 
burgh with the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


Report Steel Prices Low 
in Australia 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Australian 
trade in iron and steel products dur- 
ing the latter part of June slackened 
as merchants were engaged in stock- 
taking. The market also has been 
affected by the recent coal dispute, 
and prices generally are low, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner J. B. Foster, Mel- 
bourne, advises the department of 
commerce. 

Black fencing wire of Australian 
make is 5 shillings per ton lower 
than in May, and German galvan- 
ized wire is selling at £1 per ton un- 
der Australian. An advance of 1 
shilling per hundredweight is reported 
in the price of Australian nails. For 
years, competition 
among local nail makers is said to 
have been particularly keen, and con- 
tinuous price cutting has resulted in 


a number . of 


substantial losses. 

Recent agreements between manu- 
facturers, with a view to placing the 
industry on a better footing, have had 
better results, followed by the above- 
mentioned rise in price. Recently, 
amended rates of pay were fixed for 
Victorian nail makers, with double 
pay for Sunday and public holiday 
work. 


Warehouse Demand High 


(Concluded from Page 469) 


trict is beginning to be felt acutely 
ty the large steel mills as well as by 
cther warehouses and ourselves due to 
tlhe low prices they are able to quote.” 

Demand continues firm from Detroit 
warehouses. Orders continue in good 
numbers. Although relatively small, 
aggregate of orders is satisfactory. 
Operators are storing additional stocks 
in anticipation of larger future de- 
mand. 

An unmistakable downward trend 
in the volume of business features 
the Philadelphia warehouse market. 
Leading jobbers report that their July 
bookings were 10 to 15 per cent be- 
low June. They say that August 
bookings so far have been about 5 
to 8 per cent below the average in 
the same portion of July. Neverthe- 
less, the present volume of business 
is unusually good for this time of 
the year. 

Cleveland jobbers report August 
buying equal to or better than the 
July rate, which was better than 
June. Prices are firm, and warehouses 
are in the best condition this year. 
Shading of quoted prices is at a 
minimum. 





Alpine Montan Withdraws 
From Slovak Cartel 


Washington, Aug. 17.—The Alpine 
Montangesellschaft (Alpine Mining 
Co.) of Austria, the largest and most 
important iron and steel concern in 
that country, has announced its inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the Czecho- 
slovak-Austrian iron and steel cartel, 
according to a report to the depart- 
ment of commerce from Commercial 
Attache Hodgson, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. According to the terms of 
the cartel agreement six months notice 
of withdrawal must be given, and the 
resignation will become effective Dee, 
31, 1926. 

It is understood in Austria that the 
withdrawal was caused by dissatisfac- 
tion over the clause in the cartel agree- 
ment which allots to Czechoslovak iron 
and steel manufacturers 18 per cent 
of the total Austrian requirements, the 
Alpine Montangesellschaft desiring 
that the Czechoslovak quota of the 
Austrian business be reduced to 10 
per cent. 

Accoding to reports from _ the 
Czechoslovak iron and steel industry, 
there is a possibility of the Alpine 
Montangesellschaft joining the Ger- 
man iron and steel cartel, if the pres- 
ent difficulty with the Czechoslovak 
manufacturers is not adjusted. 


Studies Iron Ores of 
Cuyuna Range 


Investigations being conducted by 
the bureau of mines at its North 
Central experiment station, Minneap- 
olis, includes the efficient utilization 
of the manganiferous iron ores on the 
Cuyuna range and in other parts of 
the country. These ores are impor- 
tant because of the limited supply 
of domestic manganese reserves. While 
it is the practice at a number of 
plants to add small amounts of man- 
ganiferous ores to blast furnace mix- 
tures, there is some question as to the 
practicability of smelting a charge 
containing 100 per cent of these ores. 

It is desirable to know whether it 
is commercially feasible to use these 
ores, and if so, what grade of metal 
can be made from them and what 
type of slags will give the highest 
recovery of manganese. More alum- 
ina occur in these ores than in staight 
Lake iron ores and this raises a ques- 
tion regarding their smelting. Dur- 
ing a recent test, about 136 tons of 
metal were made in the course of 34 
days’ operation of the experimental 
blast furnace. This test was de- 
signed to cover the important phase 
of the problem previously outlined. 
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Sales Problems More Difficult 


Salesmanship Now Is More at a Premium Than Ever Before as Every Individual in Busi- 
ness Attempts To Sell Some Commodity or Service—Increasing Knowledge of 
Products and Advertising Stresses Quality and Merit as Sales Factors 


tion of each company or corpora- 

tion to think that there are more 
serious handicaps in the sale of their 
products than in other commodities, so 
rather than make any claims regarding 
the ready market for the sale of forg- 
ings we will agree that competition is 
extremely keen. 

Printed market quotations of base 
prices as listed for other products in 
various trade journals, are impossible 
for forgings, consequently the range 
of prices quoted by different producers 
on all hand forgings, with the excep- 
tion of die blocks, shows wide fluctua- 
tion. But since it has been acknowl- 
edged that these difficulties exist in 
the sale of forgings and since the price 
factor is always important it is all the 
more necessary that sales organiza- 
tions be composed of men capable of 
meeting opposition. Any man can sell 
a bargain, but it takes a salesman to 
sell in the face of meritorious com- 
petition. 

Every man has something to 
perhaps merchandise, possibly experi- 
ence, perchance work, or even just 
plain bluff. In business, men are all 
merchants, manufacturers, brokers, 
bankers, jobbers, etc. The whole world 
is interested in selling, so that today 
there is, in my opinion, a louder call 
for salesmanship than for any other 
accomplishment in the field of human 
endeavor. 

It may be decidedly pessimistic to 
state that selling today is a harder 
proposition than it was ten years ago, 
nevertheless it is my candid opinion 


l IS natural for the sales organiza- 


sell, 


that this is true. 
There are several factors, which 
tend to make this condition. First— 


I believe that in many lines this coun- 
try is over industrialized. This means 
overproduction and every one knows 
that this condition lessens the demand, 
which is the starting point of all pur- 
chases. Second—The data regarding 
service rendered by purchased com- 
modities is being kept in a more in- 
telligent manner by the operating de- 
partments, so that the records tell a 
more comparable story as regards the 


From an address made by Mr. Rose, June 
24 at a farewell dinner given by Heppenstall 
Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, on the occasion 
of his resignation to become vice president of 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. ~ 
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merit of various manufactured’ ma- 
terials. ‘Third—The purchasing agent 
today is better posted than he was 
ten years ago. He is better acquainted 
with the uses of the commodities he 
is purchasing, and his superiors have 
regulated, by a budget system in many 
cases, the maximum of his expendi- 
tures. This budget often acts as a 
safety valve and although it does cur- 
tail purchases, it cannot be looked 
upon in a bad light, as it belongs to 
modern economic management. Fourth 
—There is a vigorous propaganda on 
at present toward reduced inventories. 
It is doubtful if we have ever experi- 
enced .except in times of real business 
depressions, such endeavors as at pres- 


ent to operate with a minimum 
amount of raw material or finished 
supplies. Splendid transportation fa- 


cilities and special effort of the manu- 
facturer to give prompt deliverv has 
helped this movement. 


Hard to 


If you ask me to define salesman- 
ship, my definition may not be the 
right one, but I would say, all things 
being equal, salesmanship is working 
with all your energy and all your 
enthusiasm. Success in selling is up 
to the individual. This is assuming 
that the material or product you are 
selling and the concern you represent 
are worth while. 

In salesmanship, tact, politeness, 
personal appearance are essential, 
after energy. Men without energy are 
without enthusiasm. There are ped- 
dlers, there are order-takers, there 
are traveling men, and there are real 
salesmen. They can be detected by 
their enthusiasm. 

The real secret of salesmanship is 
locked up in energy, and unlocked by 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is contagious; 
the customer is sure to catch it, and 
it will spread through an entire sales 
organization quickly when once 
started. 

It seems to me it is not making a 
false statement to say that selling to- 
day requires more intelligence, more 
aggressiveness and enthusiasm than 
ever before. You must know your 
goods and you must know your buyer. 
You must go into the customer’s office 
prepared to convince him on the basis 


Salesmanship Define 


of a sincere, straightforward, honest 
statement. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages in business today is to be 
known as a fair man. A capable bril- 
liant man who is inconsiderate, sharp 
or tricky in his dealings will never be 
a permanent success, nor will he have 
the good will of his associates. 

Salesmanship cannot be described or 
discussed in the same manner as a 
specification. There are of course some 
fundamental necessities such as an 
ease of manner in approach; also to 
remember that it is seldom a benefit 
to monopolize the conversation, and 
that you will never make a sale after 
you have become a bore. A salesman 
may have latent ability, correct ideas, 
experience, and yet fail to impress the 
buyer. In a great many cases a man 
of these qualifications has lacked the 
impressive arguments or convincing 
statements that the buyer has been 
expecting. In other words, the sales- 
man has not concentrated on the right 
part of his argument in order to re- 
move all doubt in the buyer’s mind. 

Every industry today wants cheer- 
ful, robust, healthy salesmen, men who 
meet their associates with a smile 
and a word of encouragement, men 
who inspire others. There need be no 
doubt that such salesmen will instant- 
ly command attention, respect and 
confidence. 

The salesman who has a fixed deter- 
mination to do, who tells the truth, 
who keeps his engagement, who is 
prepared to prove that he has what 
the buyer wants, will win. 

One of the most discouraging ex- 
periences to encounter is the realiza- 
tion that after an interview with a 
prospective buyer, after you have sub- 
mitted your quotation and tried to 
convince him of the merits of your 
proposition and the quality of the 
manufactured article; to realize that 
you are leaving the man’s office with 
the feeling that you will hardly be a 
square away until you will be for- 
gotten, and, what is more serious, the 
company you represent. This feeling 
you no doubt all have experienced, it 
has come to me on certain calls. There 
is no chance of retracing your steps 
and asking for another hearing imme- 
diately, as this might make the situa- 

(Concluded on Page 475) 
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Need Method of Treating 


Southern Iron Ore 

Washington, Aug. 17.—A study of 
the red iron ore sand iron bearing 
sandstones of the Clinton formation 
in the Birmingham district, Ala., 
has been made by the bureau of mines, 
The four beds in Red Mountain would 
become important sources should a 
satisfactory method for beneficiating 
the high silica ores be devised, it is 
pointed out. Such a method would 
apply equally well to the associated 
ferruginous sandstones. The economic 
position of these sandstones is quite 
different from that of the ores, but 
on account of their relatively high 
iron content determination of their 
status as potential resources of iron 
is important. 

The ores are hematites and lie as 
bedded deposits in Red Mountain, 
which extends northeast and southwest 
between Birmingham and Bessemer 
and beyond, although the most im- 
portant part of the district is be- 
tween the cities named. The ore beds 
are in the Clinton formation, of 
Silurian age, which is 200 to 300 feet 
thick and is composed largely of sand- 
stone and shale. There are four beds 
in this formation, but only two 
produce ore suitable for making iron 
by present conditions. 


Insurance Rates Revised 
Revised workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates have been approved by 
the industrial commission of Ohio, 
effective July 1. The revision was 
based on experience developed over the 
period from July 1, 1921 to Dec. 
81, 1925. It results in increases in 
205 classifications, decreases in 1382, 
and no change in 392. The revised 
rates may be obtained from the com- 
mission. No change has been made in 
occupational disease rates. 


Gulf Rates Suspended 


Washington, Aug 17.—The _inter- 
state commerce commission again has 
suspended, until Sept. 20, the opera- 
tion of railroad schedules which pro- 
pose changes in rates on import iron 
and steel from Gulf ports to inter- 
state destinations. The commission 
originally suspended the rates until 
Aug. 21 pending investigation but the 
investigation has not been completed. 


Bilbao Ore Exports Drop 

Washington, Aug. 17.—With only 
31,000 tons of iron ore exported from 
Bilbao during July, against 89,000 
tons in June, the situation in the 
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Spanish iron ore industry is becoming 
more unfavorable according to a cable 
to the department of commerce from 
Commercial Attache C. H. Cunming- 
ham, Madrid. Stocks on hand amount 
to 800,000 tons, and several important 
mines of long standing have had to 
shut down. 


International Tube Cartel 
Agreed Upon 


Washington, Aug. 17._*Another 
meeting of the European iron and 
steel tube producers interested in the 
formation of an international cartel 
recently was held at Dusseldorf to 
ratify the proposed accord for the 
international tube association, states 
a report to the department of com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Dan- 
iel J. Reagan, Paris. Although the 
general terms were agreed upon the 
accord has not yet been signed, but 
in authoritative circles in France it 
is considered merely a formality which 
will be arranged shortly. 

Apparently this agreement is not 
really for the establishment of an in- 
ternational tube trust for production 
control, it is said, but is merely an 
international agreement for the main- 
tenance of prices agreed upon, with 
each of the countries which are mem- 
bers of the cartel keeping its own in- 
dependence as regards sales. So far 
Great Britain, Italy and Spain have 
not agreed to become members. 








Steelworks Immigrants 
Total 1469 in Year 


Washington, Aug. 17.—During June 
103 iron and steel workers came into 
the United States, while during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1469 came 
into the country, according to the 
bureau of immigration. During June, 
14 iron and steel workers left the 
country and during the fiscal year 
120 departed. 

The bureau’s figures also show that 
during June, 16 metal workers other 
than iron, steel and tin, came into 
the country while seven left. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 4382 
came into the country and 658 de- 
parted. 


ProvidenceRates Reduced 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 17.—Provi- 
dence has won its fight for pig iron 
freight rate adjustments. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road has agreed to absorb 35 cents 
a ton of loading charge on all pig 
iron passing through the port of 
Providence over its lines. 


Mexican Steel Companies 


Making Improvements 

Washington, July 13.—Approxi- 
mately 46,000 metric tons of iron ore 
was mined in Mexico during 1925, ac- 
cording to information supplied by 
one of the principal steel companies 
in Mexico to Consul General Wed- 
dell, Mexico City. The same author- 
ity states that 38,000 tons of pig 
iron, 850 tons of steel castings, and 
about 4500 tons of bolts, nuts, spikes, 
and rivets were manufactured and the 
following materials were rolled: 9800 
tons of structural steel, 18,300 tons 
of commercial bars, and 8900 tons of 
rails. 

Prospects in the industry are not 
unfavorable for at least two important 
companies have made substantial ad- 
ditions to their bolt and nut factories, 
one by the installation of cold-work- 
ing machinery, mostly purchased in 
Germany. 

The other has recently ordered a 
complete plant for the manufacture 
of wood screws, is now installing a 
6-ton electric furnace, and is also pur- 
chasing machinery in the United States 
for the equipment of a plant for the 
manufacture of railway, automobile, 
and wagon springs. 

The latter company reports that 
great improvements were made dur- 
ing 1925 in the manufacture of high 
grade and alloy steel, from which it 
is making all of its tools, dies and 


punches. This concern is making all 
of its products with electric steel, 
having discontinued its other proc- 
esses. 


The Mexican iron and steel com- 
panies report a decided decrease in 
the demand for steel products from 
the oil-producing sections of Mexico 
but an increased demand from min- 
ing and industrial centers. 


Employment in July Is 
Well Sustained 


Washington, Aug. 17.—An analysis 
of industrial conditions in July dis- 
that the country was on a 
fairly satisfactory employment basis, 
says the bureau of labor statistics. 
The iron and steel industry experi- 
enced a seasonal let down, but the 
larger mills and plants are maintain- 
ing a high level of production and em- 
ployment for this usually dull period 
of the year. 

The volume of building under way 
during July showed a slight decline 
compared with June. In spite of this, 
building activities were great enough 
in practically every state to absorb the 
majority of the resident building 
trades workmen. 
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Seeking Aid for Canadian 
Coal and Steel 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16.—Roy Wol- 
vin, president, British Empire Steel 
Corp. appeared recently at Sydney, 
N. S., before the royal commission 
investigating the claims of the mari- 
time provinces, and urged that greater 
protection be afforded the coal and 
steel industries of Nova Scotia. He 
urged that coking plants be estab- 
lished to dispose of the slack coal 
available, and that the subvention 
granted by the dominion government 
a few years ago to permit of the 
marketing of Nova Scotia coal in 
central Canada be restored. He said: 


“It is Nova Scotia’s right to de- 
mand tariff protection against im- 
ported coal and steel, and national aid 
in overcoming the _ transportation 
handicap which now hinders the full 
entry of Nova Scotia’s products into 
the Canadian markets. Full com- 
pensation for expenditures from the 
national purse will be obtained by 
adequate development of Nova Scotia’s 
coal fields and by the increased na- 
tional security given by a prosperous 
coal and steel industry. 


Schedule Rate Hearings 

Washington, Aug. 17—A_ hearing 
will be held in Akron Oct. 1 before 
commerce commission, relative to the 
Examiner Johnson of the interstate 
minimum weight on iron and steel 
and steel pipe and tubing. 


Difficulties of Sales 


Problems Increasing 
(Concluded from Page 473) 
tion worse. In my opinion the best 
move is to try to learn something of 
the prospective buyer’s likes and dis- 
likes, something of his hobbies and 
most enjoyable diversions; try to meet 
him if possible in a casual way 
away from his. office so _ that 
you may get a mental picture 
of him when he is free from 
office cares. Your opinion of the man 
may differ, he may be agreeable to 
a friendly chat and this will give you 
more assurance. Then my plan would 
be to see that buyer at an opportune 
time in his office without too much 
delay, if only to call and inquire 


whether the former business had been 
placed, or, whether any future busi- 
ness is pending. 

You must criticise yourself for the 
failure to impress and not the buyer, 
so make a determined effort to plan 
some action that will remove all 
chance of a recurrence of the unfavor- 
able interview. 

Make a friend of the customer. The 
more friends you have the more you 
are worth to the concern for whom 
you are working. 

The highest point in my opinion 
to reach, in a customer’s estimation, 
is his confidence. The man worth 
while is the man who sells in a way 
that creates confidence and this covers 
every point in good salesmanship, sell 
to create confidence. 

Business must be conducted on a 
basis of profit. A business that de- 
pends on its reputation for cheapness 
will soon earn a cheap reputation. 
The customer is more concerned in 
quality and service than in the sav- 
ing of a little money, and the loss 
of satisfaction. No price has so much 
pulling power as dependable service. 





EPORTS recently have been 
R circulating according’ to 
which the representatives 
of the iron and steel industries 
of Belgium, France, Germany, 
Luxemburg and the Saar district 
were to meet on Aug. 12 and sign 
an agreement limiting the produc- 
tion of steel in each of the above- 
mentioned countries under certain 
fixed quotas. Certain reports in- 
timated that the agreement also 
would cover the allocation of ex- 
port markets and the fixing of 
minimum export prices. Briefly, 
this was to be the materialization 
of the so-called European Steel 
Trust which often has been al- 
luded to in recent months. 

We are in a position to state 
the present situation as follows: 
As was reported in IRON TRADE 
Review of April 29, negotiations 
have been conducted for some 
time past with a view to regulat- 
ing steel production in Europe, 
and steelmakers generally were 
in favor of such a scheme. With 
the sanction of their government 
the German metallurgists have 
taken the initiative of proposing 


European Steel AgreementStill Progressing 


By Vincent Delport 


an agreement to the principal con- 
tinental steel producing countries 
with this object in view. It is 
proposed to fix the output of each 
country in relation to the needs 
of consumption and to set the 
limit at regular intervals. 

The fundamental principles of 
the scheme are laid down and in 
all probability will be adhered to 
by the interested parties. How- 
ever, it is impossible to tell when 
the agreement will become bind- 
ing and effective since it is neces- 
sary that each of the contracting 
nations should have a controlling 
body of its own, somewhat on the 
lines of the Raw Steel Union in 
Germany. Such a body does not 
as yet exist in Belgium or in 
France where each concern is ab- 
solutely unfettered. Neither of 
these two countries could adhere 
to an international agreement 
until their respective works are 
grouped and willing to bind them- 
selves collegtively to the agree- 
ment. Considerable efforts are 
being made, both in France and 
in Belgium, to obtain the unan- 
imous support of steelmakers 


to the scheme. Encouraging re- 
sults already have been obtained 
but there still are some difficulties 
in the way. 

The opinion in prominent iron 
and steel circles in France is that 
these difficulties should be over- 
come and that necessary individual 
sacrifices should be made. It is 
felt that an agreement such as 
the one under discussion would be 
beneficial to the iron and steel 
industry, not only from the view- 
point of each individual nation 
but because it would tend to re- 
store economic order in Europe. 
An intelligent control of produc- 
tion would be a remedy against 
the ruinous competition which of- 
ten arises in international mar- 
kets, owing to the unbalanced 
conditions between the present 
world rate of production and the 
restricted demand now prevailing. 
It is to be noted that although 
the proposed agreement only in- 
cludes for the present the five 
mentioned countries, it is intended 
to make it accessible to other na- 
tions which might be desirous of 
joining. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Sales of Babbitt Metal 


Increase in June 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Total ap- 
parent consumption of babbitt metal 
in June, of 4,963,975 pounds, compared 
with 4,797,038 in May but showed a 
drop from 5,074,966 pounds in June 
1925, according to reports to the de- 
partment of commerce from 27 manu- 


facturers. Following are further 

comparisons of consumption and 
sales: 

Con- 

Total appar- Sales sumption 

entcon- by manu- _ by pro- 

1925 sumption facturers ducers 

JUNO cecccceccceeseveeeee 5,074,966 4,085,125 898,841 

Total (6 mos.).... 31,775,140 25,322,875 6,452,265 

6,184,196 38,694,386 1,489,810 

6,441,823 4,068,706 1,873,117 

4,621,033 8.579.780 1,041,253 

6,550,247 4,169,870 1,380,377 

4.954.683 8.534.026 1,420,657 

4,878,806 3,910,160 968,646 











Totals  cecccccceeseee 62,405,928 48,279,803 14,126,125 
5.152.694 8,708,888 1,444,311 
5.139.952 38,867.710 1.272.242 
5.860.453 4.852.805 1,007,738 
5,229,199 38,817,253 1,411,946 
4,797,038 3,640,369 1,156,669 
4,963,975 8,633,211 1,380,284 
Total (6 mos.).... $1,143,401 23,520,211 7,623,190 


Locomotive Orders Drop 


Washington, Aug. 17.—July ship- 
ments of railroad locomotives from 
principal manufacturers totaled 132 


compared with 159 in June and 76 in 
July 1926. Following are comparisons 
of shipments and unfilled orders by 


months: 

Year Shipments Unfilled order 
and Domestic Domestic 

Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 


1920 2,683 1,318 806 ene 
1921 1,558 830 : ) ree 
1922 1,405 1,056 | a ee 
1923 8,878 2,982 a 
1924 1,654 1,312 ene 


1925 

July 76 56 12 386 259 89 
Total 

(TI mo.) 695 455 75 

Aug 118 91 6 $34 199 48 
Sept. 100 42 16 890 278 41 
Oct. 93 47 21 530 386 40 
Nov 106 52 8 55 435 46 
Dec. 104 68 18 708 657 54 

Total 1,216 755 a wie <a 

1926 

Jan. 121 96 11 653 506 53 
Feb. 168 101 22 572 442 60 


March 162 146 ll 780 635 50 
April 151 122 12 713 5x0 44 


May 140 105 14 726 BR5 46 
June 159 133 ll 667 522 53 
July 132 82 20 555 445 36 


Total 
(7 mo.) 1,028 785 are ae 


Electrical Orders Heavier 

Washington, Aug. 17. — Orders 
booked during the second quarter for 
electrical goods were valued at $177,- 
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706,963, compared with $192,547,910 
in the first quarter, according to re- 
ports of the four leading manufac- 
turers to the department of com- 
merce. Following are further com- 
parisons of bookings by quarters. 


8rd quarter 
$126,680,945 


2nd quarter 


$124,713,786 


lst quarter 


1922 $110,809,981 


1923 172,146,267 185,938,207 154,367,898 
1924 169,956,539 168,566,577 138,138,709 
1925 176,654,049 164,461,010 169,942,836 
1926 192,547,910 177.706,963 iousaniaseente 

4th quarter Total 
1922 $145,370,263 $507,574,975 
1923... 161,955,949 674,408,321 
1924 174,296,318 650,958,143 
1925 173,025,408 684,083,303 
1926 see 


Sheet Ware Sales Drop 


Washington, Aug. 17.—June produc- 
tion of galvanized sheet metal ware, 
reported by 12 manufacturers to the 
department of commerce, was 142,142 
dozens, compared with 153,497 dozens 
in May. Pail and tub production in 
June was 87,205 dozens compared 
with 95,929 dozens in May. Follow- 
ing are further comparisons: 

PAILS AND TUBS 
In Dozens 


Stocks on hand Orders 
1926 Production end month shipped 
January . 148,537 115,087 150,430 
February 138,159 125,002 124,955 
March 120,396 125,837 116,036 
April 91,707 109,858 109,228 
SEO: . mins 95,929 108,672 103,455 
June 87,205 104,435 96,437 
OTHER 
In Dozens 

1926 
January 38,526 61,335 43,441 
February 51,658 62,507 48,620 
March 60,177 66,989 56,119 
April 44,434 60,731 48,182 
May . . 57,568 61,047 49,926 
June 54,937 64,308 48,940 


Bad Locomotives Up 


Washington, Aug. 17.— Locomo- 
tives in need of repair on July 15 to- 
taled 9709 or 15.5 per cent of the 
number on line, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American 
Railway association. This was an in- 
crease of 481 over July 1, when there 
were 9228 or 14.7 per cent. It was 
a decrease of 1515 from July 15, 
1925 when there were 11,224 or 17.5 
per cent. Class 1 railroads on July 
15 had 5828 serviceable locomotives in 


storage, a decrease of 81 compared 
with July 1. 
The National Metals Utilization 


committee, through the department of 
commerce has issued a report of the 
general conference on the simplifica- 
tion of wrought iron and wrought 
steel pipe, valves and fittings, held in 


Washington, May 28. In addition to 
the proceedings of the conference, the 
report summarizes the simplified list 
of pipe sizes proposed by the Manu- 
facturers’ Standardization society 
through its subcommittee on utiliza- 
tion of product. 


Smaller Profits Result 
From Manufacturing 


Despite the abounding prosperity 
on the part of many individual busi- 
ness concerns, indications are that less 
of the consumer’s dollar is going into 
manufacturing profit than has 
been the case at any time since the 
war, with the exception of the criti- 
cal year of 1921, according to a study 
of manufacturing corporation incomes 
made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference board. 


now 


While in 1919, 9.28 cents out of 
every dollar of the manufacturer’s 
gross receipts represented net in- 


come, his net income amounted to 
only 6.35 cents per dollar of gross re- 


ceipts in 1923, the latest year for 
which comprehensive income §statis- 


Out of that, more- 
over, he had to pay income and 
profit taxes. 

While the number of manufactur- 
ing concerns reporting a net income 
was practically the same in 1919 as in 
1923, showing an increase of only 3.6 
per cent, their total gross income in- 
creased from $45,704,873,968 to $48,- 
686,639,790, or 6.5 per cent. Prices, 
however, had declined considerably 
during the four years, so that the 
increase in volume of business done in 
1923 over that of 1919 was consider- 
ably greater than indicated by the 
gross income figures. The gross in- 
come for both years, reduced in both 
instances to terms of dollars of 1913 
purchasing power so as to take into 
account the price decline, shows an 
increase of 43 per cent from 1919 
to 1923. While this figure does not 
necessarily measure the exact increase 
in volume of business in all branches 
of manufacturing, it is significant 
when compared with the net income 


tics are available. 


figures for the same years, which, 
likewise reduced to terms of 1913 
dollars, show an increase of only 


9.9 per cent from 1919 to 1923. 


Modern methods used in this country 
. 
for manufacturing seamless’. tubes 
have been developed since 1890. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Loyall A. Osborne, New Chairman of National Industrial Conference Board 








LECTION to the chairmanship fol- 

lows an active participation in the 
administration of the organization 
which he helped to create. 


E IS a close student of internation- 

ol affairs and a wide traveler. 
Riding, hunting and golfing vie with 
scientific and economic reading for his 
recreational time. 


XPERIENCED in production, sales 

and administrative problems, one 
of his greatest accomplishments was 
the manufacture of large quantities of 
ordnance during the war. 


1S THE newly elected chairman of the National 
Industrial Conference board, Loyall A. Osborne 
assumes direction of an organization which he 
helped create. For many years he was among 
those industrial leaders who felt the need for 
more definite information on which to base _ business 
decisions. Business policies used to be based to a great 
extent on personal opinions and accidental developments. 
It was Mr. Osborne’s strong belief that facts instead of 
“hunches” should be fundamental in the guidance of busi- 
ness generally, in the interest not only of those owning 
the industries, but of the millions of employes and of 
the public at large. Accordingly, Mr. Osborne was one 
of the active organizers of the National Industrial Con- 
ference board as a body for finding and correlating 
facts vital to the formulation of business policies. 

Mr. Osborne has undertaken the chairmanship against 
his own desires or inclinations. His associates con- 
sidered him to be the most desirable man to undertak2 
the job, so that he permitted himself to be drafted. 

Loyall A. Osborne was born in Newark, N. J., in 1870 
and graduated from Cornell university in 1891. He 
began his business career with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. on Aug. 1 of that year. He first was en- 
gaged in erecting the company’s machinery and the 
following year was given charge of engineering and de- 
signing in the company’s plant at Newark, N. J. He re- 
signed in 1894 to engage in private enterprise. The 
following year the Westinghouse company established 
its main works at East Pittsburgh and Mr. Osborne was 
asked to assist in organizing the production department. 
The company not only accepted the general plan which 
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Mr. Osborne proposed but it requested him to execute 
it in the capacity of assistant superintendent. When 
Mr. Osborne accepted this post it was not his intention 
to remain at East Pittsburgh. But the work there in- 
terested him more and more and his unusual ability to 
do original and constructive work soon was recognized. 
In 1897 he was made assistant to the vice president. In 
1900 he became manager of works and in 1902 fourth 
vice president ‘1 charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing. His work soon involved activities outside of the 
duties laid down for his office so that in 1906 he was 
made vice president, in charge of sales as well as engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Osborne’s most spectacular exploit occurred in the 
early part of the war. He was selected by the Westing- 
house company to execute the order of 1,800,000 Russian 
rifles which he had secured from the British govern- 
ment in 1915. This order presented one of the most 
difficult problems of intensive production ever placed 
before an American manufacturing company and its solu- 
tion proved even more difficult than anticipated. Mr. 
Osborne organized the New England Westinghouse 
Co. to handle this order and it was executed 
with complete success. So well was the work organized 
that when the United States entered the war in 1917, 
the company was able to turn out 60,000 Browning heavy 
machine guns with the proper number of spare parts 
within a period of 10 months, one of the greatest feats 
in our industrial history. 

Mr. Osborne was called on to take an active part 
in the solution of labor problems during the war. In 
1917, when the necessity for uninterrupted production 
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of war materials made it mandatory to adjust the 
strained relations which were arising between employers 
and employes all over the country, Mr. Osborne was 
appointed chairman of the national industrial con- 
ference board’s committee to present to the government 
a plan for settling the differences between employers and 
labor. This plan, which largely was Mr. Osborne’s work, 
resulted in the President’s call for a conference between 
employers and employes. The national war labor board 
was created as a result and Mr. Osborne made a mem- 
ber by the President. He was chairman of the employer’s 
group. 

In 1917, Mr. Osborne was placed in charge of the 
company’s general commercial and foreign policy and in 
1919 he was elected president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co. This office he continues to hold, 
with headquarters at 150 Broadway, New York. In the 
intervening years he has visited many foreign countries, 
including England, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Russia, Brazil, China, Indo-China and 
Japan. In 1920 the Emperor of Japan decorated him 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, Fourth Class, and 
again in 1924 with the Order of the Sacred Treasure Third 


Class. 





Mr. Osborne, as a result of his travels throughout the 
world, is a close student of international politics. One 
of his sons now is serving as secretary to the American 
ambassador to England. Mr. Osborne is a man of scholar. 
ly type and much of his reading is along such lines ag 
economics, generak science, philosophy and metaphysics. 
He is a member of a highly selected group which, without 
any title or formal organization, meets near New York 
twice a year without any program and discusses sub- 
jects which may be brought up by those in attendance, 
covering a wide range of interest but mainly economic and 
Mr. Osborne finds considerable time for out- 
door recreation. He rides, shoots, plays golf and engages 
in other outdoor pursuits. The family home is in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., but Mr. Osborne maintains a New York 
residence. He is a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and member of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, the American 
Electrochemical society, the Franklin institute, the India 
House, University, Railroad, Bankers and Cornell clubs 
and chamber of commerce of New York, Lenox club, 
Lenox, Mass.; Stockbridge Golf club, Stockbridge, Mass.; 
Colony club, Springfield, and University club, Pittsburgh. 


sociologic. 








Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








HARLES F. PALMER, who re- the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh the controlling interest in the Gilbert 
& cently was appointed manager Steel Products Co. Grinder Co., Milwaukee, and becomes 
of sales of the Pittsburgh Steel of Mets president and general manager. 

Products Co., Pittsburgh, has assumed Charles J. Davidson, formerly chief * * * 


his new duties at the company’s gen- 
eral office in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Palmer for about 20 years 
has been active in sales and executive 
capacities in the railway supply busi- 
ness. Prior to his connection with 
the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., he 
was identified with the Frank E. 
Palmer Supply Co., St. Louis, in an 
official capacity and before that he 
was secretary of the J. W. Faessler 
Mfg. Co. of Moberly, Mo. For the 
past 12 years he has been manager 
of the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., and two years ago 
Was appointed manager of railway 
sales of the same company in con- 
nection with his managership of the 
Chicago office. 

C. H. Van Allen has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office to 
succeed Mr. Palmer. During the peri- 
od from 1893 to 1903 Mr. Van Allen 
served the Wabash, Pennsylvania and 


H. G. Davis, formerly associated with 
the Pfaudler Co., Milwaukee, has re- 
cently joined the sales organization 
of Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co, 
Chicago. He will cover the north side 
of the city of Chicago, and suburbs, 

* * * 

W. G. Stanton recently became con- 
nected with the Ames Shovel & Tool 
Co., Boston, as plant engineer at its 
Elwood steel plant, Elwood, Ind. He 
will move to Elwood from New Haven, 
Conn. 

a + - 

L. F. Belnap, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., soon will move from 
Montreal to New York where the 
company’s headquarters are located 
at 115 Broadway. 

* * « 

D. B. Catton has been appointed 
manager of the office at Portland, 
Oreg. of the Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 














Lake Shore & Michigan railways. In 
1903 he became sales agent for John 
J. Dunn, Chicago coal dealer, and in 
1911 became affiliated with the Griffin 
Wheel Co., that city. Since 1913 Mr. 
Van Allen has been connected with 
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CHARLES F. PALMER 


engineer of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co., and more re- 
cently with Woodmansee & Davidson, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, has acquired 


kee, to succeed the late A. C. Sullivan. 
Mr. Catton will have charge of chain 
and conveyor business of the com- 
pany in that district, the Loggers & 
Contractors Machinery Co. continuing 
(Concluded on Page 482) 
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ore British Miners Returning 


Negotiations for Strike Settlement May Be Resumed—Important Indian Railroad 
Orders Received—All Sheet Mills Operating—Iron and Steel 
Exports Drop to 24,386 Tons in a Month 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 


ONDON, Aug. 17.—(By Radio)—More coal miners are 
L returning to work, and there are indications of the 
possibility of further negotiations for the settlement 

of the strike. , 

Pig iron stocks are deflated. The Cargo Fleet Iron Co., 
and other interests are restarting their steelworks with 
foreign coal. Some shipbuilding work is pending, and 
important Indian railroad orders have been received. Pro- 
duction of special steels in the Sheffield district is being 
maintained with the use of outcrop coal. Prices quoted 
by continental mills on various iron and steel products 


are higher, and deliveries are lengthening. 

British sheet mills and galvanizing departments are 
managing to operate practically full, while the tin plate 
mills are engaged at only 50 per cent of capacity. 

British imports of iron and steel products in July to- 
taled 270,911 tons, compared with 243,028 tons in June 
and 166,036 tons in May. July exports amounted to only 
24,386 tons, against 234,709 in June and 273,750 in May. 

Recent international agreements still are in the provi- 
sional stage, including the Franco-German general com- 
mercial treaty, the Lorraine-Luxemburg arrangement for 
exporting to Germany, and also the basic principles of 
the international steel agreement. 


French Railroads Buy Large Rail Tonnage 





Office of Iron Trade Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 


Service)—French railways have 
contracted with the Comptoir des 
Rails for 100,000 tons of rails for 
delivery prior to Dec. 31, 1926. The 
price for the first 40,000 tons has been 
fixed at 668 francs ($16.70) per metric 
ton f.o.b. cars destination. The price 
for the remainder of the tonnage is to 
be fixed later. Angle bars to be in- 
voiced at 768 francs ($19.20) per 
metric ton plus an extra of 40 francs 
($1.00) for heat treating. An extra 
of 30 francs ($0.75) will be charged 
for tarring the rails. 
Industrial and trade papers on the 
continent contain many articles con- 


P ARIS, Aug. 6.—(European Staff 


Franc—$0.025 








cerning the proposed formation of in- 
ternational cartels for the purpose of 
determining export prices and division 
of tonnage of metallurgical products 
among European and British manufac- 
turers. The rail syndicate, which in- 
cludes Great Britain, German, French, 
Belgian and Luxemburg manufactur- 
ers, has been constituted for a period 
of two years. The syndicate which 
will be known as ERMA or European 
Rail Manufacturers association will 
have its head office in London. The 
tube syndicate or cartel has been 
signed and includes French, German, 


ers. Plans also are being made to or- 
ganize a steel cartel to include Ger- 
man, French, Belgian and Luxemburg 
manufacturers. 

Blast furnace operators are anxious- 
ly awaiting the announcement of new 
coke prices for September, October 
and November. Representatives of the 
German Kohlen Syndikat are expected 
to arrive in Paris this week to confer 
with French industrials and members 
of the government in view of deter- 
mining the new price. 

The export demand for pig iron is 
active. The coal strike in England 
has caused an increase in the demand 
for French iron. Prices remain un- 
changed at £3 6s ($16) f.o.b. Ant- 


| Belgian and Czecho-Slovak tube mak- 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 


Luxemburg 


Dollars at Rates of 


Exchange, Aug. 16 Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
ge, 8 3 U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable Tents Sow Fert 
PIG IRON gs £sd £sd £sd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $21 = 4 10 - gc r+ : 7 ° $17.0 : 10 0 $17 + 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
i. Sets -ak as ee eG Am On dee Oe he ha a 20.4 4 4( 8.8 6 1 3 17 6 17.0 3 10 0 . F . 
MRE. 5s, thie toads ia ves 20.41 4 4 0t a ee ie oe 3°30 18.23 3150  ‘oundey iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.17 4 30 19.79 725% ae 20.66 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £1 10s Od 
SS ee $30.38 6 50 $22.48 4126 $22.48 126 $20.6 4 50 (72%) £0. b.  Ferromangs- 
SE, Sits SEE IE ae dinkdcryi et 43.74 9 00 26.73 5100 26.73 $100 25.76 5 60 nese £14 Os Od ($68.04) 
f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL Aer , : £13 Os Od ($63.18) f. o. b. 
RO OS Eos sali ial du we hie $55.24 °F 3G $29.16 6 00 $29.16 6 00 $29.16 6 00 ~ r : 
STIR 3 5 edd Gx dhs bance xan 1.63¢ 7100 1.10¢ 5 00 1.10: 5 00 ° 1.03¢ 4140 The equivalent prices in 
PND MEDS cis 5 abv civin.d 0s vende «ole 1.4lc 6100 1.07¢ 4 176 1.07¢ 4176 1.00c 4110 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank....... eh. we ft SO 1.19¢ 5 890 1.:39¢ 5 80 1.18 5 70 +. : 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............. +00. 2.28 10 10 0 2.31c 10 10 0 231e 10100 2.42¢ 11 0.0 Pet ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.69c 17 00 3.47¢ 2,800* 3. 81c 3,100* 3.63c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
EE Wn OREN ace eks.c5 st Reon « rein yes .2.17¢ 10 00 1.46c 6 12 6 1. 46c 6 12 6 1.43c 6100 steel is quoted in cents per 
TI SCO. 5. on ath aids a n'o.5 adtedn lh 2.12 715 0 1.43¢ 6100 1.43c 6 00 1.52c 6180 ‘ : 
SSRRUAMINOG. WilGy DOSE. .6c cv kcece ec neecess 2.47¢ 12 15 0 2.15¢ 9 15 0 1. 76¢ 8 00 1.98¢ 9 OO pound and we plate me dollars 
ee ee ee 2. 0¢ » 100 1.93¢ 8 150 1.57 232 1.76¢ 8 00 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.98 1 06 $9.72 2 00. for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs in oe eee 
2 > Naa ae ‘ s e * ; ; ° : 23 , 4 " bessemer steel. 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $21.8 4100 $16.38 600(2) $14.91 550 $19.55 85 
TET ern ee hee 20.41 4 40 16.11 590(1) , 14.63 540 20.24 &8 
Furnace coke.......... Sea avd ws ae 7.29 1100 4.61 169 4.74 175 4.95 21.50 
__  Taagerteenays 0.38 6 50 18.70 685 22.63 835 27.37 119 
EOE Oe eee ree 1.6 7100 1.09« 880 1.09%¢ 890 1.46c 140 
Merchant bars......... 1.74 8 00 1.08 875 1.08 875 1.40c 134 
DMN. «ii dnadvoaes silts Bie tsk 1.63c 7 100 1.00c 805 1.00c 800 1.37¢ 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.... 1.84c 8 100 1.18¢ 925 1.08c 875 1.55c 149 
Sheets, black, 24 gage........... re 2.39 11 00 2.02¢ 1,625 1.85¢ 1,500 214e 205 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.69c 17 00 5.03c 2,440 3.81c 3,100 3.96c 380 
NE WE Oo cc 5 ck boc DUKES OOS bite coe Ese « 2.12 » 15 0 1.79¢ 1,445 1. 54c 1,250 1.88 180 
NE WEE BIN 6 vc cieecded) bean eciucde 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.36c 1,100 1.23¢ 1,000 1.67c 160 
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werp for ordinary phosphorus iron. 
Shipments to Italy and Switzerland 
are being made regularly. Tonnage 
for domestic consumption is being 
ceded to the foundries at the price of 
600 francs ($15.00) per metric ton 
f.o.b. furnace. Makers of hematite 
are so heavily committed that they 
are refusing to quote for export 
French mills continue to offer bars 
for export on the basis of £4 13s 
($22.55 f.o.b. Antwerp. Structural 
shapes are quoted at £4 IIs 
($22.10). At present exchange rates 
this corresponds approximately to 930 
and 910 francs respectively. Prac- 
tically all mills have withdrawn from 
the domestic market, although one 
northern still is offering bars at 1050 
francs ($26.25) and an eastern mill is 
asking 1000 francs ($25.00) both per 
metric ton f.o.b. mill. It will be noted 
that the domestic price is about 10 
per cent higher than the export price. 
This is not uncommon now as franc 
quotations have been greatly advanced 
to cover the exchange risk involved. 


Output in Luxemburg Is 
Largest Since War 


Brussels, Aug. 4.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg dur- 
ing June was 211,251 metric tons, 
as against 194,896 tons in May and 
212.729 tons, the highest mark reached 
in March. Output of steel ingots 
and castings was 190,354 metric tons, 
compared with 169,756 tons in May 
and 195,784 tons, the highest mark 
reached in March. et 

The rate of production of pig iron 
and steel since the beginning of this 
year is the highest since the war. 
The following gives further compari- 


son in metric tons: 
Steel ingots 


Monthly 
average Pig iron and castings 
rae FO 110,500 
1928 ..... ‘ Prontiieiane 177,220 100,100 
ere wwe 181,100 157,195 
1925 .. 195,835 173,690 

1926 

BS Gscttsccened ‘ ... 203,673 173,875 
II: «clicealbanpnncitit . 185,098 170,447 
NINN - “acticasevdbenntiosinehi . 212,729 195,784 
BATTEEE . ascenecececnsenvescovoeseese . 196,651 180,528 
a . 194,896 169,756 
June esaics Qe 190,354 

European Rail Syndicate 
> . 
Functioning 


Brussels, Aug. 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—At the annual general meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Societe 
Anonyme d’Ougree-Marihaye interest- 
ing remarks were made by M. Trasen- 
ster, the president, relating to the ne- 
gotiations now being conducted be- 
tween Belgium, Luxemburg, France 
and Germany for the European con- 
trol of steel production and prices. 
With regard to the rail syndicate, the 
speaker said that a few minor details 
still have to be completed, but the 
organization is working. The broader 
question of controlling the production 
of steel ingots in each country is 
not so advanced, although the repre- 
sentatives of the nations named are 
said to be agreed on the principle. 
Most of the interested parties are 
in favor of such a system of control, 
but the greater difficulty is met in 
Belgium where objections are put 
forward by steelmakers in the Char- 


leroi district. It is felt that the con- 
trol within the limits of consumption 
of steel production in Europe would 
greatly assist in obtaining more re- 
munerative prices for steel products. 

Referring to the activities of his 
concern during the financial year, 
1925-26, M. Trasenster said that they 
had been progressing satisfactorily. 
He stated that in view of the fluctua- 
tions of the franc the company’s quo- 
tations no ware made on a gold basis 
and that the accounts also are based 
on gold values. The financial year 
1925-26 resulted in a profit of 42,641,- 
395.21 Belgian francs, or about $1,- 
000,000 at the present average rate 
of exchange. After crediting reserve 
and amortization funds a _ dividend 
of 64.10 francs ($1.50) was declared. 

From Luxemburg it is reported that 
A. R. B. E. D. has started a large 
new sheet mill at Dudelange. The 
report of Sogeco has been issued. 
This concern handles the export busi- 
ness of Hauts Fourneaux de Differ- 
dange, St.-Ingbert et Rumelange, 
known as H. A. D. I. R., in Luxem- 
burg; the Acieries de Micheville, 
Acieries de Rombas, Compagnie de la 
Marine et Homecourt, Acieries de 
France, Hauts Fourneaux et Forges 
d’Allevard and Tubes de Vincey at 
Dillingen in the Saar district. The 
report states that the concern is pro- 
gressing; new agencies have been de- 
veloped in Rumania and Turkey, and 
plans are being evolved for extending 
activities to Mediterranean and Near 
East markets. Although the _ ton- 
nage sold in 1925 was larger than that 
of the previous year, the turnover 
was about the same owing to falling 
prices. 


Canada To Vote on Tariff 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16.—Iron and 
steel manufacturers are _ interested 
vitally in the result of the general 
parliamentary election when the main 
question to be decided is the tariff. 
The aim of the Liberal party is to re- 
duce the tariff, while the Conserva- 
tives, now in office, favor high 
protection as the only remedy for 
industrial depression and wunem- 
ployment. Premier Meighen, during 
a recent tour of the maritime 
provinces, made a_ strong. appeal 
to the depressed steel and coal 
interests, favoring a tariff approxi- 
mate to that of the United States. 
While this policy is undoubtedly popu- 
lar in Ontario and the Maritime prov- 
inces, it is keenly opposed in the West 
by both the Liberals and Progres- 
sives. There is a movement on foot 
for a union of both these parties on 
the common ground of opposition to 
the goverment proposal of increased 
duties. However the election may re- 
sult, important changes in the tariff 
either in one direction or the other 
seem assured. 


India’s Imports Decline 


Imports of industrial machinery in- 
to India during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1925, amounted to $39,149,- 
147, and represented a decline of $11,- 
647,497 or approximately 22 per cent 
from those of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the official customs re- 
turns issued by the department of com- 
mercial intelligence and _ statistics, 


Calcutta. Participation of the United 
Kingdom in this trade amounted to 
$33,123,588 and accounted for 84 per 
cent of the total, as compared with a 
participation of 87 per cent during the 
preceding year. Exports from the 
United States to India amounted to 
$3,605,975, or about 9 per cent of the 
total industrial machinery trade, a 
slight increase over the 8 per cent 
share obtained during 1923-24. 


French Steel Trade Is 
Slightly Less 


Washington, Aug. 17.—French im- 
ports of pig iron during the first six 
months of 1926 were 13,000 metric 
tons, compared with 16,000 metric 
tons during the same period of last 
year, according to a cable to the de- 
partment of commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Jones, at Paris. Ex- 
ports of pig iron during the periods 
referred to were 334,000 metric tons 
and 332000 metric tons respectively. 

Net exports of iron and steel dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 were slight- 
ly lower than those during the first 
or second half of 1925 and they are 
not maintaining the high level of last 
year. Phosphorus pig is priced at 
600 francs per ton for August de- 
livery, an increase of 80 francs, while 
quotations for sales abroad are about 
640 francs, f.o.b. furnaces. 

The French steel market is confused 
with generally heavy buying on do- 
mestic and foreign account. Some 
lots have been sold for delivery to 
the end of the year, but shipments 
of some other products do not exceed 
current sales. Orders are usually ac- 
cepted for future delivery at prices 
prevailing on the delivery dates, with 
special discounts applying to deposits 
made on placing the order. A re- 
action from the present high activity 
is expected in France if the present 
france recovery is maintained. 





French Steel at Record 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Production 
of iron and steel in France is con- 
tinuing at record levels and domestic 
buying during July was stronger in 
anticipation of advances in_ prices, 
states a cable to the department of 
commerce from Commercial Attache 
Jones at Paris. Inquiries and orders 
from abroad during July were heavy 
because of the British situation and 
the further fall of the franc, but it is 
believed in France that the latter’s 
recent recovery probably will cause a 
falling off in sales to other countries. 

During June 778,000 metric tons 
of pig iron and 694,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings were produced, 
which latter establishes a record. These 
compared with May figures of 782,599 
and 667,149 tons respectively, and fig- 
ures for the first 6 months of 1926 
were 4,570,000 and 4,061,000 tons re- 
spectively, compared with 4,091,000 
and 3,567,000 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year. There 
were also a record number of blast 
furnaces in operation July 1, 153, 
with 27 ready for blowing in and 
37 under construction and repair. If 
the present rate of production is main- 
tained the remainder of this year, it 
will exceed the combined output of 
France and Lorraine in 1913. 
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organized and headquarters have 
been established in the Empire 
building, Pittsburgh, for the sale and 
exchange of electrical machinery. Its 
head, John D. Crawbuck, served for 
16 years as president and general 
manager of the Miller-Owens Electric 
Co., Pittsburgh. The new company 
will be operated in line with the same 
policies as the Miller-Owen company. 
Mr. Crawbuck has been identified 
in the used equipment line for the 
past 25 years. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Rossiter-McGovern Co., 
New York, in 1900 and later became 
identified with Wickes Bros., New 
York, general machinery dealers, in 
the sales department. Mr. Crawbuck 
reorganized the Miller-Owen Electric 
Co., Pittsburgh, in 1910. The com- 
pany then was engaged principally 
in repair of electrical apparatus. He 
served as its president and general 
manager until last spring when he 
sold his interest. 
“ * * 
NDUSTRIAL IRON WORKS, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., recently incorpo- 
rated, has been in business several 
years as a partnership. William V. 
Bechtold has been elected president, 
Jacob Bertram vice president and 
Ernest P. Cupo secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Jos D. CRAWBUCK CO. has been 


* * * 


ETROPOLITAN STEEL CAST- 
ING CO., Harrison, N. J., re- 
cently incorporated, is establishing a 
foundry for the production of crucible 
steel castings up to 350 pounds. A 
plant is being built. John A. Williams 
is president and Joseph A. Tedesco 
secretary and treasurer. 
* * * 
OUTHERN WIRE & IRON 
WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., is  build- 
ing a plant 200 x 200. feet which 
will be equipped for the production 
of a wide variety of wire and orna- 
mental iron work. Equipment for 
machine shop and manufacture of 
these products will be bought about 
the first of the year. 
* * * 
ARRISON BOLT & NUT CO., 
Harrison, N. J., is having plans 
made for a warehouse and office 
building as an addition to its present 
plant, to give room for expanding 
manufacturing operations in the pres- 


ent plant. Considerable equipment in 
warehouse and other departments will 
be installed. 
” x * 
OTTSTOWN MACHINE CO., 
Pottstown, Pa., manufacturer of 
automatic machinery for tapping and 
threading pipe fittings and valves, 
has become incorporated with $300,- 
000 capital. John R. Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa., has been elected president, 
William H. McDade, Phoenixville, Pa., 
treasurer and John G. Herndon Jr., 
Philadelphia, secretary. 
* od « 


AYL CO., Detroit, has been in- 

corporated with $400,000 capital 
to take over all the assets of the 
T. B. Rayl Co., except its real estate 
and leases. The company has been 
in the hardware business in Detroit 
since 1875. It will remove its busi- 
ness shortly from Woodward and 
Grand River avenues to 1227 Gris- 
wold street. 

* * * 

TANDARD steel industrial build- 

ings, designed in five types and 
all sizes, are now being manufactured 
on the Pacific Coast. Three Pacific 
coast companies are co-operating in 
the production of the buildings. The 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. manufacturers 
and fabricates the structural steel, 
the Pacific Sheet Steel Corp. rolls the 
sheets for the side walls and roofs 
and Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works dis- 
tributes the buildings. The buildings 
are said to be the first standard struc- 
ture to be galvanized throughout as 
a standing specification. 


Workers Get $1,396,000 
as Extra Pay 


The General Electric Co. paid $1,- 
396,002.57 in supplementary compen- 
sation in August to 30,780 employes 
of its various plants and offices who 
have been in the employ of the com- 
pany for five years or more. This 
sum represents 5 per cent of the 
earnings of the employes for the six 
months ending June 30, 1926. The 
largest amount was paid to employes 
of the Schenectady works, who re- 
ceived $485,055.95. 

Payment was made in General Elec- 
tric Employes’ Securities Corp. bonds 
or cash as the employes desired. The 


bonds bear 8 per cent interest as long 
as the original holder remains in the 
employ of the company. 


Bar Rates to New Orleans 
Held Unreasonable 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Shipments of 
steel bars in carloads from Alabama 
City, Bessemer, East Birmingham, and 
Fairfield, Ala, to New Orleans, La., 
have been found by the _ interstate 
commerce commission to have been 
overcharged. A refund of the over- 
charges is directed. This decision Was 
rendered in the case of Ole K. Olsen 
against the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co. 

The commission also has decided 
that the charge for weighing inter- 
state shipments of scrap iron, in Ccar- 
loads, on track scales at Allegheny, 
Pa., and like charge for weighing 
empty cars after unloading such ship- 
ments were not unreasonable or un- 
lawful. This decision was rendered 
in the case of Luria Bros. & Co. 
against the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

The commission found that the 
domestic rate charged on coiled steel 
wire rods from Acme, Ill, to San 
Francisco for export and actually ex- 
ported to Shanghai, China, was ap- 
plicable as all tariff requirements were 
not complied with by the com- 
plainant. Applicable rates, rules and 
regulations, were not found unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful by the 
commission. This decision was rendered 
in the case of the American Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., against the director 
general of railroads. 


Rate Order Is Postponed 


Washington, Aug. 17.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the interstate 
commerce commission that its order of 
June 30, in connection with new rates 
on terne metal from eastern points to 
eastern and central territory, which 
was to become effective Sept. 25 has 
been modified to become effective 
Nov. 20. 


A voluntary petition has been filed 
by the Golf Specialties Co., Oconomow- 
oc, Wis., manufacturer of golf clubs 
and supplies. The schedule shows lia- 
bilities of $48,920 and assets of $37,- 
iio. 
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to handle the line of concrete mixers 
which the manufactures. 


from 


company 

~ * ~ 

Ellis F. Muther has resigned from 
the Gisholt Machine Co., 
Wis., builder of machine tools, effec- 
tive Aug. 1. He has joined the Gar- 
diner Metal Co., Chicago, as assistant 
to the president. 


* + * 


August A. Bolik, formerly press de- 


Madison, 


| 


Cc. H. VAN ALLEN 


signer for the Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works Co., Cleveland, now is 
sales engineer for the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with his _head- 
quarters in the Guarantee Title build- 
ing, Cleveland. 

* 7 + 

Percival H. Smith, son of the late 
Oberlin Smith, has succeeded his 
father as president of the Ferracute 
Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Henry A. Janvier has been elected 
vice president to succeed Percival 
Smith. Luther C. Meyers has been 
added to the board of directors. 

* + * 

L. N. Ridenour, formerly with Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed special factory 
representative for the Harnischfeger 
Sales Corp., distributor for the Harni- 
schfeger Corp., Milwaukee, builder of 
cranes. 

E. Lynn Puckett has been appointed 
district manager with headquarters 
at 1118 Independence Trust building, 
Charlotte, Va. 
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URT HUESSENER, president 
of the American Heat Economy 
Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, died 
suddenly of heart failure at Stresa, 
near Milan, Italy, Aug. 7. Mr. 


Huessener was on a tour of Europe. 
He was born 47 years ago. Prior to 
coming to the United States in 1915 
he had been engaged in combustion 
engineering in England. He was 
founder of the company in 1922 which 
he headed at his death. 


ck * * 


Perry W. Summers, assistant sales 
manager at Philadelphia of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. and the Illinois Steel 
Co., died suddenly Aug. 14, in that 
city. 

a “ * 

Charles F. Hilker, retired manufac- 
turer, died July 27 at Hamilton, O., 
at the age of 69. He was president 
of the Hamilton Machine Tool Co., 
Hamilton, before his retirement. He 
was one of the organizers of that 
company and also of the National Ma- 
Tool Builders association. 


* a a 


chine 


C. G. Comstock, vice president and 
director of the Otis Elevator Co., New 


York, died suddenly at Cleveland, 
Aug. 14 at the age of 71 years. 
He was born in Quincy, Ill. and had 


been with the Otis company for 27 
years. For the past 12 years he 
had been located in Cleveland where 
he was in charge of affairs for the 
company in Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania and part of Kentucky. 

* + * 


Claude F. Chard, Cleveland district 
sales manager for the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, engineer and builder of 
industrial plants, was killed Aug. 14 
when his automobile overturned near 
Creston, O. He was returning to 
Cleveland from Columbus, O., where 
he had been on business. Mr. Chard 
was born in New Jersey and was 
graduated in engineering from Purdue 


university, Lafayette, Ind. He had 

been with the Austin Co. for more 

than ten years, being at one time 

in charge of its Philadelphia office. 
* oh « 

John E. Thropp, president of the 
John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., died Aug. 12 at his summer 
home at Penn Manor, near Trenton. 
Mr. Thropp had been in ill health 


for the past five years. He was 61 





of age. As president of his 
company, he built up a large busi- 
ness in the manufacture of tire manu- 
facturing machines. He was 
president of the De Laski-Thropp Co, 
of Trenton, designer of tire making 
machines and holder of patents on rub- 
ber equipment. 


years 


also 


* /*~ * 


W. G. Brangham, widely known tin 
mill expert in the United States, died 
suddenly at the home of his daughter 
in Warren, O., July 24. Mr. Brang- 
ham had been the first superintendent 
of the tinning department of the 
Trumbull Steel Co. mills at Warren, 
and served in tin mill production in 


that district for 20 years. He was 
with the American Can Co., New 
York, at the time of his death. He 


was born in South Wales, April 23, 
1863 and came to the United States 
85 years ago. One of his four sons 
is W. T. Brangham, general manager 
Steel Co., Niles, O. 
oF * * 


Eldridge W. Hotchkiss, for many 
years a prominent figure in malleable 
castings production, died Aug. 16 at 
his home in Cleveland Heights, 
Cleveland, around the age of 82. Mr. 
Hotchkiss had not been active in in- 
dustry since 1924. He was superinten- 
dent and a director of the Cleveland 
Malleable Iron Co., Cleveland, at the 
time it became a part of the National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co. He 
had been a director also of the Eber- 
hard Mfg. Co. He is the father 
of Charles W. Hotchkiss, present man- 
ager of production at the Cleveland 
plant of the National Malleable com- 
pany. The late Mr. Hotchkiss started 
to work in 1869 for the Cleveland Mal- 
company, retiring in 1904. 


of sales, Falcon 


leable 
oo ca * 


William H. Elliot, head of the 
Elliot Frog & Switch Co. of East 
St. Louis, Ill., died on Aug. 8 in a 
hospital at Green Bay, Wis., aged 61 


years. Mr. Elliot had been @onnected 
with the Frog Switch company 
throughout his business life, being 


<4 


president up to January, 1925, when 
his holdings, the East St. Louis plant 
and one at Peublo, Colo., were sold 
to the Ramapo Ajax Corp., New 
York. Mr. Elliott become a director 
of the Ramapo company remaining in 
charge of the East St. Louis plant. 
Mr. Elliott was a native of Nashville, 
Tenn., but was educated in St. Louis. 
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August Business Holding Up Considerably 
Better Than Expected—Inquiries Bespeak 
Good Sales for at Least Another Month 





CY recente: to belief that August would show 


recession in sales of machine tools and shop 


plants and has inquired for additional items. A 
list put out by Carnegie Steel Co. and understood 


equipment, business is holding up unusually to be for Clairton, Pa., involves about 100 ma- 


well and in most cases is up to that of last month. 
Inquiries continue in satisfactory volume and in- 
dicate purchases will continue good for at least 
another month. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has been buying heavily against its list for various 


New York, Aug. 17.—During the 
past week Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. purchased equipment for its 
Springfield, Mass., plant. Detail pur- 
chases are not available but it may 
be stated that the business was un- 
usually large in the aggregate. Only 
two of the country’s railroads placed 
noteworthy orders during the week. 
Both went to Niles Tool Works Co. 
This business included a No. 4 car 
wheel lathe, a 90-inch quartering ma- 
ehine and a 4-spindle mud ring drill 
for Santa Fe and a 90-inch driving 
wheel lathe for Alabama Great South- 
ern. Other orders bdoked by the 
Niles company included a _ 42-inch 
lathe for a user in Titusville, Pa., 
and a tire mold mill for a plant at 
Akron, O. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
placed two machines against the list 
of fabricating equipment for its Lack- 
awanna plant; the major portion of 
the list, however, remains pending. 
New York Central railroad, General 
Electric Co. and other large users 
which buy machines as they need them 
instead of accumulating large lists 
are steady buyers. This policy of 
buying tools as the need arises has 
spread pretty generally with the ‘re- 
sult that most current inquiries in- 
volve only one tool. The number of 
consumers who are in the market in 
this scale is really impressive. Also, 
the number of railroads which are in 
the market for one or two tools is 
unusual. Dealers here generally find 
their sales below the July level but 
eonsider business good. Inquiries in- 
dicate that the volume will continue 
good for at least another month. 

Boston, Aug. 17.—Tool sales at 
Boston are improving gradually. Lead- 
ing dealers report August totals to 
date considerably above the record for 
the same period in July. Inquiry also 
is improving with the result that 
More new projects are in sight at 
present than at any other time in 
several months. Two railroads are 
working on lists which are expected 
to come out in the early fall. A new 
plant being built near Boston is ask- 
Ing prices on seven tools including 
three lathes and a planer. Three tools 
are wanted by a Hartford, Conn. ma- 
chine manufacturer. Cambridge Ma- 
chine & Tool Co., Cambridge, Mass. is 
in the market. Prices of new tools 
hold unchanged but sales pressure of 
used tools has recently increased with 
some resultant price softening. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 17.—Equipment 
dealers are giving considerable at- 
tention to the lists which have been 
before them for some time, since prac- 


larger lists. 


tically no new ones have come out. 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s list, understood 
to be for Clairton, Pa., involves 97 
items, only 24 or 25 of which are 
metalworking machines and five wood- 
working machines. The balance is 
miscellaneous. This interest may later 
issue a list of shearing equipment 
for its Houston, Tex., warehouse, al- 
though one report is to the effect it 
will move some equipment from Gal- 
veston. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, which has bought 
heavily against its third quarter list 
in recent weeks has issued a supple- 
mentary list involving nine items, such 
as a vertical milling machine, two 
tapping machines, two speed lathes, 
a small punch press and a shear. The 
Johnstown, Pa., board of education 
distributed additional orders among 
several sellers here, one receiving or- 
ders for a shaper and an upright drill, 
a second a lathe and a tool and cutter 
grinder, and a third a few machines 
of other types. Crane inquiries are 
less numerous, action on a number of 
orders being deferred until next month. 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Sharp competi- 
tion features bidding on railroad lists 
by machinery dealers. Price cutting 
developed in offers on the Chicago 
& North Western list which is prac- 
tically closed. Chicago, Burlington & 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 

















25-ton locomotive crane for Symansky Bros., 
Troy, N. Y., to Browning Crane Co. 

12-ton used caterpillar crane for Thomson & 
Sitterly, Winterhaven, N. C., to Philip T. 
King. 

5-ton crane for Coshocton Iron Works to Whit- 
ing Corp. 








i] 
CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 








Eight cranes, including four 5-ton overhead 
with double trolleys and four 10-ton with 
single trolleys, for Carnegie Steel Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Three 175-ton ladle cranes for manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh district. 

Two crane trolleys for Ridgway Dynamo & 
Engine Co., Ridgeway, Pa.; bids being 
taken. 
15-ton crane for Elliot Co., Jeannette, Pa.; 


bids still being considered. 
2-ton crane for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co., Sharon, Pa.; bids being tabulated. 
Gantry crane for Carnegie Steel Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Crane trolley for Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids being taken. 

Crane trolley for McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

Crawler type crane for McConway & Torley 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


chines, of which one-fourth is machine tool equip- 
ment and the balance general machinery. A fea- 
ture of the situation is the number of railroads in 
the market for at least single items and some 


Quincy also has closed its list. A 
few inquiries for machine tools are 
out on behalf of several roads, but no 
new railroad lists have been issued. 
Pullman Co. is inquiring for an as- 
sortment of miscellaneous tools for 
its Atlanta shops. On the whole, 
August business is exceeding expecta- 
tions despite the fact that buying is 
below that of July. The month’s ag- 
gregate business likely will be out 
of the ordinary for August activity. 


Cleveland, Aug. 17.—‘“Business is 
not so bad,” is the way a number 
of machine tool interests here char- 
acterize current activity. Almost 
without exception sales for August 
will exceed those for July and in- 
quiries in hand are sufficient to sug- 
gest good activity for the rest of the 
month. As for some time past sin- 
gle units constitute the bulk of or- 
ders, although a local turret lathe 
manufacturer last week sold four 
machines to the International Har- 
vester Co. Cleveland Planer Co. sold 
a 30 x 30-inch x 8-foot planer to 
the Bethlehem Foundry & Machine 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Several sub- 
stantial orders placed by Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Dodge Bros. and 
Packard Motor Car Co. indicate in- 
creased activity in the Detroit dis- 
trict. Used tools enjoy good demand 
and provide quick sales for dealers 
who have the needed equipment in 
stock. 


Engineers Arrange Forum 
on Machine Tools 


The machine shop practice division 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers is arranging to hold 
a session during the annual conven- 
tion and national steel and machine 
tool exposition of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating at Chicago, 
Sept. 20-24. This session will be a 
forum to be conducted on either 
Thursday or Friday, Sept. 23 or 24. 

Four papers have been announced 
as follows: “Drop Forging Ham- 
mer Anvils,” by Eugene C. Clark, 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; “The Possibilities of 
Standardizing Design Details’ in 
Plants Manufacturing Special Ma- 
chinery,” by H. K. Keevir, McDonald 
Machine Co., Chicago; “Inspection 
Methods,” by E. D. Hall, manufactur- 
ing department, Hawthorne plant,, 
Western Electric Co., Chicago; “Fore- 
manship Training,’ by Hugo Diemer, 
LaSalle Extension institute, Chicago. 
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Atlantic City Is Favored 


for Annual Meeting 


Following the recent expression of 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
that occasionally annual meetings of 
the society should be held elsewhere 
than Atlantic City, a questionnaire on 
the 1927 convention was directed to 
the membership. The returns have 
been tabulated and the result will be 
considered by the executive committee 
at its next quarterly meeting in Oc- 
tober, at which time a decision will be 
made. Only 1020 replies were re- 
ceived and first choices were split as 
follows: Atlantic City, 398; French 
Lick Springs, 193; Lake Placid club, 
181; Swampscott, 89; Asbury Park, 
60; West Baden, 29; Spring Lake, 
25; Chicago, 25; scattering, 20. 

The society also has announced that 
no group meeting of standing com- 
mittees will be held this fall. It was 
the intention to conduct this meeting 
in Detroit in October but only nine 
committees could meet at that time 
and place and of that number two 
were uncertain. Several committees 
for good reasons have found it desir- 





able to make other arrangements for 
their fall meetings. Two committees, 
for instance, will meet during the con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s 
association and one during that of 
the American Chemical society. Tt 
is probable that the group meeting 
will be held in Detroit at some date 
next spring. 


Offers Safety Course 


New York university, New York, 
with the co-operation of the American 
Museum of Safety, will offer in Sep- 
tember the first collegiate course in 
accident prevention, it has just been 
announced. Reports from state and 
federal officials show increases in in- 
dustrial accidents ranging from 5 to 
50 per cent in late years, while re- 
ports from cities throughout the 
country show equally startling  in- 
creases in street casualties. Arthur 
Williams, president of the museum, 
declares that the decision of New 
York university to train men and 
women for leadership in accident pre- 
vention is one of the most significant 
developments since the beginning of 
the safety movement. 








Convention Calendar 











Aug. 26-28—Iron and Steel institute. Summer 
meeting at Stockholm, Sweden, as guests 


of Swedish Ironmasters’ association. G. C. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, London, S.W. 1, 
is secretary. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2—-American Ceramic Society. 


Summer meeting at Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia. Ross C. Purdy, Lord hall, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, is secre- 
tary. 
Sept. 1-4—Institute of Metals. Autumn meet- 


ing at Liege, Belgium. G. Shaw Scott, 36 


Victoria street, S. W. 1, London, is secre- 
tary. 

Sept. 7-10—New Haven Machine Tool exhi- 
bition. Annual exhibit at Mason laboratory, 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn. Admin- 
istrative offices, 400 Temple street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 8-9—-Lake Superior Mining Institute. 
Twenty-fifth annual meeting at Ironwood, 
Mich. A. J. Youngbluth, Ishpeming, Mich., 


is secretary. 

Sept. 13-15—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute. Semiannual meeting at French Lick, 
Ind. M. A. Beeman, 435 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 16-17—Ohio State Foundrymen’s associa- 


tion. Annual meeting at Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati. Arthur J. Tuscany, 5713 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Sept. 20-25—American Society f@r Steel Treat- 
ing. Eighth annual convention and expo- 
sition at Municipal Pier, Chicago. W. H. 
Eisenman, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 21-23—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Production meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


cago. John Warner, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is manager of meetings 
department. 





‘RANK J. KIMBALL CO., 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
pumps and air lifts, has 
moved from East Fifteenth street 
to its new plant at Sixty-second 
and Central avenues. Its for- 
mer plant has been sold to the 
Liberty Foundry Co. 
~ ~ * 
Co. of New 
street, New 
its name to 


Oakley Chemical 
York, 22 Thames 
York, has changed 
Oakite Products Inc. 

7 * * 

Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa., 
has opened a branch office at 725 
Continental Bank building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in charge of the 
W. C. Fletcher Co. 

* * * 

Anderson Brass Works Inc., 831 
North Thirty-ninth street, is the 
new name adopted by the G. T. 


Anderson Brass Works Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
= + a 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., has completed its new 
office building at Sixth avenue and 
Tenth street, Oakland, Calif., and 
will move there Sept. 1 from its 





Industrial Business Changes 


present quarters at 75 Fremont 
street, San Francisco. 
a 7 * 

Inland Engineering Co., Inc., 
Chicago, W. S. McKee president, 
manufacturer of alloy steel cast- 
ings, has changed its name to the 


Kensington Steel Co. 
* . * 
Standard Engineering Co., 


Pittsburgh, heating engineer, has 
opened a branch office at 710 St. 
Clair avenue, Cleveland, as head- 
quarters for northern Ohio. 


. ~ - 
A. W. Haas Pattern Co., Atlan- 


ta,. Ga., manufacturer of metal 
and wood patterns, has removed 


to 98 Garnett street to obtain 
larger space. 
7 * * 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
17 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has opened sales offices at 
Atlanta, Ga., at 337 Whitehall 
street. 

* * - 

Columbia Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, has opened a warehouse at 
Connecticut street and Sixth av- 


enue south, Seattle, where sheets 
and wire products will be carried. 


* * * 


Eagle Oil & Supply Co., of 
Boston has been appointed distrib- 
utor for Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc., New York, cov- 
ering eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 


* * * 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has moved its offices at 
Indianapolis, Ind., to larger quar- 
ters at 616-617 Continental Bank 
building, in charge of Robert W. 
Ott. 


7 * * 


Temloch & Reinbach, New York, 
sheet metal and roofing manufac- 
turers, have removed from 428 
West Fifty-second street, to 767 
Tenth avenue to obtain larger 


space. 
~« . ~ 


Rawlplug Co. Inc., 66 West 
Broadway, New York, has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent in 
the United States for hammers 
manufactured by the Fermot Co., 
New York. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
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BISHOP, CALIF.—State highway commis- 
sion, Sacramento, Calif., has let contract for 
a shop maintenance of automotive equipment 
and road machinery. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Los_ An- 
geles Galvanizing Co., Mateo street, will erect 
two new buildings on Fifty-second street. 

LOS ANGELES—Kroehler Mfg Co. has pur- 
chased a site on Redondo boulevard, and will 


erect a three-story and basement plant, 
160 x 200 feet. 
LOS ANGELES—McLaren School Seating 


Co. has bought a 2-story plant 85x285 feet, 
formerly occupied by the Frank J. Kimball 
Co., and will equip it for its own use. 


LOS ANGELES—Woolwine Metal Products 
Co. will build a plant this fall on a 4- 
ecre tract near Slauson and Laguna avenues. 
Globe Iron Works is building a plant on a 
nearby site and the Union Iron Works is 
putting up the first of three units in the 
same _ section. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Twenty-second 


American Can Co., Third 
avenue and streets, has let 
contract for a new plant at Sacramento, to 
cost in excess of $1,500,000 with equipment. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Special Ma- 


chine Co., 287 Homestead avenue, has let 
contract to Fred T. Ley Co., Springfield, 
Mass., for a 1-story addition. 


HARTFORD, CUNN.—Gray Telephone Pay 
Station Co. has just completed a plant addi- 
tion 50 x 208 feet. The company makes tele- 
phone toll equipment and security locks for 
vse in banks. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Empire Co., 
847 Homestead avenue, manufacturer of 
glassmaking machinery, has let contract to 
Lawrence & Coe Construction Co., 43 Farm- 
ington avenue, for a 3-story addition 53x90 


feet. 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











WINSTED, CONN.—Stand & Sweet Mfg. 
Co., Meadow street, is having plans made 
for a 2-story plant 50 x 80 feet for manu- 
facture of wire products. 

INDIANTOWN, FLA.—Seaboard Air Line 
railway has let contract for new locomotive 
and car repair shops, to cost in excess of 
$250,000 with equipment. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Moore Pipe & 
Sprinkler Co., Box 1117, contemplates estab- 
lishing a plant at State and Blanche streéts 
to manufacture sprinkler systems. A 120 x 400- 
foot, steel and éoncrete building is planned. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta Metallic Casket 
Co., 200 Elliott street, has let contract to 
Flagler Construction Co. for an addition and 
will install 450-ton press and other equipment. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta Metallic Casket 
Co., 200 Elliott street, has taken out a per- 
mit to construct a 2-story and basement, brick 
and steel plant addition. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Wire & Iron 
Works, 305 Martin street southeast, - will con- 
struct two buildings, 200 x 200 feet and 60 x 
200 feet, l-story. Approximately $100,000 of 
equipment is to be installed. T. Borochoff is 
president. (Noted Aug. 5.) 

ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Wire & Iron 
Works is building a plant 200x200 feet for 
which it will buy equipment for machine 
shop and fabrication of wire and wrought 


iron products. Expects to buy about Jan. 


 B (Noted Aug. 6.) 

ATLANTA, GA.—Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is remodeling former plant of 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., here, to provide plant for repair shop 
for its cars. Much additional equipment is 
being installed. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Screw Co., 1026 Homan 
street, has let contract for a 2-story and 
basement factory building 120x124 feet, to 
cost about $100,000. 

CHICAGO—Kensington Steel Co. has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital by W. S. 


McKee, 505 Kensington avenue, E. S. Black 
and E. C. Bauer. 
CHICAGO—Brunn~ Steel Products Sales 


Corp. has been incorporated with $1000 capital 
to deal in machinery and steel products, by 


E. A. Halligan, 7900 South State street, 
J. L. Kramer and A. H. Cohn. 
CHICAGO—Nelson Machinery Corp. has 


been incorporated with $75,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in printing machinery, 
by Max Halef, 225 North Michigan avenue, 


H. F. Post and A. D. Cloud. 


CHICAGO-—-Brun Steel Products Sales Corp., 
7900 South State street, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with $1000 capital to deal in 
machinery and steel products by E. A. Halli- 
gan, Joseph L. Kramer and Aaron H. Kohn. 


CHICAGO—C. E. Homan Co., 1751 Addi- 
son street, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture boilers, engines and 
machinery by Adelaide J. Homan, and Fred 
F. Hoffman. 

CHICAGO—Graf-Lite Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 1000 shares no par value to 
manufacture and deal in automotive lighting 
equipment, by Blitzsten, 1811 Larchmont ave- 
nue, B. Jaffe, M. A. Riskind. 


CHICAGO—Freematic Corp. has been incor- 
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New Construction and Enterprise. 





Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 51% per 
ea aes $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 61% per cent 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 
Oe GO. TIO. cocemcsmeneemecen 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 
cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Iron and Manganese Ores .and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 

CO. BE BOE GRRE caccccceciccecss . 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor-- 

Mle” auilcheban: wrattnddiesubiasicsactininanens 9.25 to 9.75 


Swedish and Norwegian 


phosphorus, 68 per cent . 10.25 to 10.75 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metailic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent, 32 to 35 cents 


Indian, minimum 47 per cent....32 to 35 cents 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent....... 
TEE séeedieretanniames 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 











Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- to 68 PEF CONE --roreve-o-ns 9.00 to 9.60 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 “SS FS eee 8.75 to 9.25 Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 18.00 
DT GREE Ccconssachemsmnemnen S00 Op 20.60 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
BS to 65 Per CONE reeneeeecrne nominal basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 tons himneiiesvdasbathedhidoivmesiisn 16.50 to 18.00 
porated with $100,000 capital to distribute tion to its shop 60x142 feet for manufacture Jepson, 54 Bellevue avenue; Paul Sears and 
refrigerating machinery, by E. S. Barber, 666 of sheet steel work. W. D. Jepson. 
Lake Shore drive, F. H. Armstrong and L. D. INDIANAPOLIS—Enterprise Iron & Wire BOSTON—Mason Jamieson Inc. has bees 
Panghorn. Fence Co., L. R. Ford manager, has been incorporated with $5000 capital to do electro 
CHICAGO—Greene-Browne Mfg. Co., Ill formed with 1000 shares no par value to plating, ete., by B. S. Jamieson, Elmlawa 
South LaSalle street, has been incorporated manufacture ornamental iron products. road, Braintree, Henry Mason and G. E, 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture electrical JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Plans are being Mason. 
and radio equipment by Burton Greene, R. G. grawn for a 1-story and basement factory BOSTON—Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, 
Kriz and P. H. Browne. Protzker & Pritzker, uyilding for M. Fine & Sons. Conn., is building two plant additions, the 
11 South LaSalle street, are correspondents. LA FAYETTE, IND.—Fairfield Mfg. Co. is —- bw petrmesss is a two-story brick struc- 
sa? : ture, 100 x 210 feet. The company has 
CHICAGO—Age Engineering Machinists Co., having plans prepared for a Latory and base- acquired five acres of land adjoining the 
64 West Randolph street, room 806, has been ment machine shop addition, 68 x 200 feet, present site to take care of future needs. 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to deal in to cost $50,000. . ’ : . 
machinery, tools, dies and equipment by Joel DES MOINES, IOWA.—F. M. Hubbell Sons, er aces ggg oll aporiser Co. has been 
D. Wolfsohn, Rebecea S. Somon, Fred I. 205 Hubbell building, have let contract for a i aE _— cee Mawel heap s2" 
Somon. 8-story and basement warehouse addition, pitas nama yeah sexe! ae eeeeene “Ee 
, : Percy L. Jones president, 104 Magoun 
EAST BLUEFORD, ILL.—Illinois Central €8x120 feet. avenue, Medford, Mass., Joseph L. Leonard 
railroad has let contract to W. - acigg BALTIMORE Silent Automatic Corp. ned BMeesis 0. Ban 
Hamilton State bank, Webster City, lowa, for (¢ paitimore, 204 West Franklin street, has ‘ = - : 
enlargement of its railroad yards. been incorporated with $10,000 capital to man- BOSTON—Paramount Bedding Machine Coa. 
: ‘ of Boston has been incorporated with $250,000 
GALESBURG, ILL.—Midwest Foundry Co., facture oil burners by Vernon T. Hoffer- capital *o manufacture machinery for the 
257 South Chambers street, is rebuilding its bert and Moses W. Rosenfeld. production of bedding and furniture by Ed- 
l-story foundry recently burned, 50x50 and BALTIMORE—Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body ward Adelman president, Samuel Adelman, 
80x70 feet. Co., Logan Wood vice president, James and 39 Malden street, Malden, Mass., and Annie 
MATTOON, ILL.—Chuse Engine Co., George Cross streets, has let contract to Otto Ram-  Rarlman. 
Chuse manager, is having plans made for a dolf Inec., 53 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- BROCTON, MASS.—DeBats-Side Inc. has 
l-story addition to its plant. cago, for a factory branch and service been incorporated with $50,000 capital te 
PEORIA, ILL.—Fred Farmer Peoria Co.. building 50x120 feet at Taylor avenue and manufacture steel products by Jean H. le 
414 Main street, has been incorporated with a See DeBats president, Belmont street, E. Barrett 
$10,000 capital to manufacture electric chan- BOSTON—I. Richmond, architect, 248 Boyl- and Fred G. Lundgren. 
deliers, fixtures, instruments and machineryy aton street, has plans for a sstipeenid garage aad CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Parquette Gauge 
by John Paulding Brown, Paul V. Harper, repair building, to cost $160,000 with equip- Sales Co. has been incorporated with 100@ 
and Edward D. McDougal. Cutting, Moore & ment. shares no par value to manufacture engineer- 
Sidney, 11 South LaSalle street, Chicago, are BOSTON—Fire on July 23, damaged the 2- ing apparatus by Archibald W. Parquette 
attorneys. story machine shop and 4-story pattern shop president, William A. Ready treasurer, 219 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Sundstrand Corp. has ef the Atlantic Works, shipbuilders, with loss Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mass., and Louis 
let contract for a one-story machine shop estimated at $190,000. R. Shaffer. 
116 x 128 feet at Harrison avenue and BOSTON—Rumney & Downs, Inc. has been CHELSEA, MASS.—Standard Motor Truck 
Eleventh street. incorporated with $10,000 capital to deal in Go has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
WEST CHICAGO—Bids are being taken on achinery, by W. L. Baker, 43 Bedford street, +t. manufacture motor trucks, by Harry Ficks- 
a i-story foundry addition, 60x160 feet, for lexington; W. Downs, and E. Mackiernan. man, 70 Cottage street, M. S. Ficksman, and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 549 West BOSTON—George W. Ellis Co. Inc. has &- Ficksman. 
Washington street, Chicago. been incorporated with 2000 shares, no par FALL RIVER, MASS.—New York, New 
ANDERSON, IND.—Remy Electric Co. has value to do general engineering business, by Haven & Hartford railroad is receiving bids 
plans for a 1-story and basement factory W. V. Baldwin, Maple street, Wilbraham. for construction of a roundhouse and other 
addition. (Noted July 22. ROSTON—Laurence-Kelly Co. has been in- buildings here, and for a roundhouse at 
CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Connersville Steel corporated with $25,000 capital to deal in Scituate. 
Products Co. has been incorporated with 100 machinery and machine tools, by N. B. GARDNER, MASS.—E. W. Pierce & Ches- 
shares no par value and $200,000 capital to F.elly, 55 Redlands road, West Roxbury, and worth Inc., Travers street, manufacturer of 
deal in steel and foundry products by L. F. C. H. Laurence. machinery, is preparing to build a new 
Schleuter, J. E. Cook and R. Doepke, all of BOSTON—George T. Paraschos Inc. has Plant. 
Connersville. been incorporated with 100 shares no par INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. — Chapmas 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—Chicago & Eastern value to manufacture iron and steel castings Valve Mfg. Co. will build a 2-story addition 
Illinois railway is contemplating addition of by Harold W. Cairns, Quincy, Mass., presi- 52x100 feet. 
2 blacksmith shop to its yards here, to cost dent; Doris C. Kaulback and Leslie M. Dill. LYNN, MASS.—A. J. Therrien & Co. Ine 
about $75,000. BOSTON—Lackawanna Transportation Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
FORT WAYNE, IND.-—J. C. Kreidt & Co., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to manufacture machinery and machine parts 
517 Ewing street, will build a l-story addi- to build and operate steamships, by W. A. by William B. Long “president, Adelard J. 
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Therrien and Aimee P. DeLangle. 


MALDEN, MASS.—Frame Motors Inc. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture motor vehicles, by A. E. Frame, 
509 Main street; D. M. Frame, and W. V. 
Richey. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS.—McGlew Bros. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
conduct an automobile repair plant, by H. A. 
McGlew, Newburyport; H. E. McGlew, J. C. 
Kelleher. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—W. S. Farrar & 
Sons Inc. has been incorporated with 1500 
shares no par value to manufacture plant 
and storage tanks by William S. Farrar 
president, Irwin H. Farrar and Herbert 
Farrar. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Cambridge Machine 
& Tool Co., 234 Washington street, will build 
a l-story machine shop at 150 Medford street. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—E. C. Atwater Co. 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
install sky lights, metal roofing, etc., by 
W. F. McAhy, 23 Bond street; G. F. McAhy 


and M. L. McAhy. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Co. is building a 2-story electric service 
and maintenance unit 60x100 feet to supply 
power for the plant and _ house 
pattern, steamfitting and other departments. 


entire 


WOBURN, MASS.—Massachusetts Gear & 
Tool Co., 30 Nashua street, E. Lyman 
treasurer, will build a 1 and 2-story plant 
72x79 feet. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Victor Clothes Dry- 
er & Mfg. Co. has incorporated with 
1500 shares no par value to manufacture 
domestic appliances and fixtures by Walter 
C. Watson president, Robert W. Robinson 
Jr. and Robert W. Robinson. 

BELLEVUE, MICH.—Belleville Engineering 
Works has been incorporated with 30,000 
enpital to manufacture mechanical devices, by 
J. W. Simecock, Bellville; D. H. Rood and 
J. C. Pullen. 

DETROIT—Wabash Railway Co. has let 
contract for a l-story car repair shop, 38 x 220 
feet, to cost about $100,000. 

DETROIT—Electric Refrigeration Corp., 2448 
Buhl building, build plant an Plymouth 
road for manufacture of electric refrigerators. 

DETROIT—Construction will soon start on 
tf 1 and 2-story factory and office building 
50 x 100 feet, for Triangle Tool & Pattern 
Co., 207 Brady avenue. 

DETROIT—Continental Tool Co., McGraw 
etreet, has placed contract with the Austin 
Co. for a l-story plant of 30,000 square feet 
for the manufacture of tools for automotive 


been 


will 


plants. 
DETROIT—Detroit Lubricator Co., 5842 
Trumbull avenue, manufacturer of lubricat- 


ing devices, C. H. Hodges president, will build 
a 2-story addition 55x110 feet. R. O. Der- 
rick Inc., 120 Madison avenue, is engineer 
and architect. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Vulean Mfg. Co., 1511 
manufacturer of iron wash- 
is having plans 


Cypress avenue, 
ers, W. C. Bauer president, 
made for a new plant. 
POPLAR BLUFF, MO.-—Missouri 
railroad, 208 South LaSalle street, 
E. A. Hadley chief engineer, 
made for repair and machine 


Pacific 
Chicago, 
is having plans 
shops here. 


MO.—Standard Semi-Steel 
202 East Chase street, has let 
T. Myer for a forge shop 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Foundry Co., 
contract to H. 
and platform. 

HASTINGS, NEBR.—Roth Mfg. Co. 
ceiving bids on a 1 
100x100 feet, 


is re- 
2-story plant, 
of automobile 


and 
for manufacture 
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Refractories 










FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 cccccoccsse $40.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 
ge hee Se 40.00 to 43.00 
Obie, Way: B::.cad 35.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
eS Se 35.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, No. 1 ........ 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2... 35.00 to 38.60 
Maryland, No. 1 ..... 40.00 to 45.00 
Mearyiand, 260s © . ccsoitmasnen 35.00 to 37.00 
Georgia and Ala. No. l.... 40.00 to 45.00 
Georgia and Ala, No. 2.... 30.00 to 35.00 

SILICA BRICK 

Pewmmaylvamie | cceccsscccccecocscisteces 40.00 
SRICAZO  cnocesoseeee 


49.00 
Birmingham  .nc.cccccccccssccecseereeeee 48.60 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
Om 446 © B16 <cccmiet tess es 65.00 
CHROME BRICK. 
(Per Net Ton) 
DOM KE BYE corececccecsccscasscsesseres - 45.00 











accessories. Building will cost about $100,000. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—John J. Nesbitt 
Co. Inc., manufacturer of ventilating systems, 
has bought a site at State road and Rhawn 
street, Philadelphia, on which a plant will 
be built. 

HARRISON, N. J.—Harrison Bolt & Nut 
Co. is having plans drawn by J. M. Baker 
for a warehouse and office building. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Wright Metal Works 
has been incorporated with 160,000 capital 
to manufacture metal ware. Berlson & Krie- 


geri, Jersey City, are attorneys. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Joseph A. Hoeger 
Inc., 351 Palisade avenue, is having plans 
drawn by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 100 East 
Forty-second street, for a new factory for 
the manufacture of door fasteners and simi- 
lar hardware. 

NEWARK, N. J.—General Lead Battery 
Co., 4 Lister avenue, has let contract for 
a l-story factory building, 80x270 feet, to cost 
about $45,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Korn Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with 100 shares 
no par value. Fred Scherer, Newark, is at- 
torney. 

PASSAIC, N. 
Iron Works has been 
000 capital by Harry Adesnik, 
N. J.; and Jacob Plutook, Passaic, 
Greenberg, Passaic, as attorney. 

UNION CITY, N. J.—National Electric & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital to manufacture radio tubes by 
Abraham Lieberman, Union City. 

BAYPORT, L. IL—The board 
contemplates installation of manual 


J.—Van Dover Structural 
incorporated with $10,- 
Wallington, 
Victor 


of education 
training 


equipment in the proposed new high and 
grade school building. Total cost of the 
project will be about $250,000. 

BRONX, N. Y.—Keystone Iron Works has 


been incorporated for $15,000 by M. Lambert, 
R. Lesser and H. M. Weintraub. H. SRosen- 


blatt, 291 Broadway, filed petition. 
BRONX, N. Y.—Bingham Roofing & Sheet 
Metal Works has been incorporated for $1000 


by H. Simonovutz, S. Kanter and I. B. Wep- 
ner. S. H. Sleppin, 110 Louisa street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., filed petition. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lido Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by F. Wein- 
rtein, I. Rossman, S. Javorsky. N. Natelson, 
261 Broadway, attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Hansklar Engineering 


Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
by W. Hanson, D. F. Sklar, C. F. Jacobson. 
E. J. Friedman, 874 Broadway, attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—State Motors Corp. has 
been incorporated to build automobiles and 
manufacture parts $100,000 capital and 1500 
shares no par value by M. M. Koren, and 
M. K. Bell. Siegmeister & Rayfield, 186 
Joralemon street, are attorneys. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—American Can Co., J. J. 


O’Malley manager, will build an addition to 
its plant here with 35,000 square feet of floor. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.—Martin Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by C. C. Redfield, E. J. Corwin and J. Bright. 


Watts, Oakes & Bright, Middletown, N. Y., 
are attorneys. 
NEW YORK—Otis Elevator Co. is consid- 


ering plans for a 1-story machine shop addi- 
tion at Eleventh avenue and Twenty-sixth 
street. 

NEW YORK—Lincoln Pipe Works, 36 Devoe 
street, Brooklyn, was slightly damaged by fire 
July 16. Loss was not announced and the 
damage will be replaced. 

NEW YORK—New York Edison Co. has 
closed on 100 tons of steel for the erection 
of an electric distribution station at 118 
West Fifty-third street. 

NEW YORK—Bullard-Murtha Motor Co., 
Inc., 902 Quentin road, Brooklyn, is having 
plans drawn for a 8-story shop building at 
1680 Coney Island avenue. 

NEW YORK—Lincoln Pipe Works, 86 De- 
voe street, Brooklyn, was slightly damaged by 
fire July 16. Loss was not announced and 
the damage will be replaced. 

NEW YORK—Bronx Gas & Electric Co. has 
plans for a 4-story garage, 64 x 212 feet, to 
$350,000 with equipment. Thomas E. 
Murray Inc., 55 Duane street, is architect. 

NEW YORK—United States Gypsum Co, has 
closed on 400 tons of structural steel to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. for the erection 
of a factory building on Staten Island. 


NEW YORK—H. & S. Electric Co. has been 


cost 


incorporated with $10,000 capital by 4H, 
Heckler, E. S. Elsky and D. Alperin. I Weiss- 
blatt, 1906 Marmion avenue, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Montrose Scrap Iron Corp. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
A. Berkowitz, L. Miller, S. Koll. C.' 
Seigel, 26 Court street, attorney. 

NEW YORK—J. M. Felson, 250 West Fifty- 
seventh street, is completing plans for a 
7-story automobile repair and service garage, 
to cost about $275,000 with equipment. 

NEW YORK—A. E. A. Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital to manu- 
facture hardware and machinery by G. S&S. 
Iskayan and F. Ondricek. V. Yardum, 41 
East Forty-second street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Plans have been filed by 
United Electric Light & Power Co. for a 
power house at 134th street and Locust ave- 
une, Bronx, 59 x 154 feet, to cost about 
$100,000 with cyuipment. 

NEW YORK—Ideal Silver Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 to manufacture 


cutlery by J. Schwartz, N. Weidner, 
and S. Weidner. K. K. Klein, 291 Broad- 
way, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Sayre Steel Construction Co. 
Inc., 50 Church street, Preston F. Sayre 
president, Walter F. Barker vice president 
und Edward M. Bell secretary, has been in- 


corporated to fabricate steel products. 

NEW YORK—Reliable Machine Co., 400 
West Twenty-third street, Darlton M. Cositck 
president, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery, instruments, dies and 
tools, and appliances for electrical trade. 
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NEW YORK—Studebaker Corp., 2044 Broad- land avenue, manufacturer of dairy equip- duction of barrel staves and barrels. 
way, is having plans drawn by W. S. Fer- ment, has let contract to the Austin Co, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—American Iron 
guson Co., Cleveland, for a 3-story service for a 2-story factory and warehcuse building & Machine Works Co., J. F. Cailloux presi 
and repair building 100x210 feet at Jamaica, 50x130 feet at 1615 East Twenty-fifth street. dent, 518 North’ Indiana street, manufacturer 




















































































L. i CLEVELAND—Motobile Mfg. Co. has been of oilfield equipment, is considering plans 
NEW YCRK—Dependable Tool & Mfg. incorporated with $25,000 capital and 400 for enlarging its plant. 

Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 shares no par value by D. C. Shepard Jr., EAST BRADFORD, PA.—Plans have been 

capital by E. Hartung, M. Kosut, A. Zwier- S. D. Latimor, E. E. Govang and M. C. drawn for a 1-story plant extension, 457100 

zynski. J. Komito, 153 Center street, at- Wyers. feet, for Midwest Steel & Supply Co. Ine. 

torney. CLEVELAND—Champ Realty Co. has let NEW CASTLE, PA.—Bright Auto Bumper 


NEW YORK—Pioneer Equipment Corp. of contract to Boldt-Rapp Construction Co. for Co. has been incorporated with $55,000 cap 
America has been incorporated with $10,000 a 2-story plant 48x95 feet at 1201 East jtal to manufacture automobile Sentinne and 
capital to make oil, gas and air separators, Fifty-fifth street, to be leased to Whiteway other accessories by Walter V. Taylor, 1117 

g Ss ‘ : : 7 


by P. Perlmutter, T. Veit, B. Brede. J. Stamping Co., manufacturer of automotive West Washington street, G. W. Sutton and 
Perlmutter, 150 Broadway, attorney. parts and accessories. Louis Genkinger. 
NEW YORK—New York & Connecticut Fer- CLYDE, O.—Reps Heater Co. has been in- 

ries Corp. has been incorporated with $150,000 corporated with $100,000 capital by A. H. ° ° d 

capital, by L. D. Swift, O. C. Kelly and W.T. Fiebach, C. W. Husser, J. F. Patterson, F. J. Business in Cana a 

Donelly. C. N. Carlton, 60 Broadway, is at- Young and H. A. Shibley. VANCOUVER. B. C.—V on tial 
* , ; eR, ‘ -—Vancouver Termina 

torney. COLUMBUS, 0.—Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to operate 


NEW YORK—Royalties Corp. has been Works, 1325 Euclid avenue, has had plans elevators, with $1,000,000 capital by William 
incorporated with 150 shares no par value drawn for a 1-story addition for fuel hand- ,. August, Ivan J. Deacon, Daniel S. Or- 
to manufacture machinery and tools by ling and stogage, equipped with conveying mand, and others. 


R. G. Penglase and A. C. McEnanery. Theo- and elevating machinery. FORT WILLIAM. ONT.—N t Mi ! 
me ' «LIAM, ONT.—Neepatyre Minerals 

dore F. VonDorn, 31 Nassau street, is attor- DAYTON, O.—Parker Airplane Co. is con- @ Products, Ltd., has been incorporated with 
wa. templating erection of a factory 150x200 feet, $250,000 capital by Alfred Cooper, Charles § 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—U. S. Alloys’ to cost about $150,000 with equipment. Langille, Frank Stewardson, and others 
Co. will take bids on a 2-story factory build- MIDDLETOWN, O.—Miami Engineering Co. RED LAKE, ONT.—Bourke-Red Lake Min- 
ing 60x90 feet. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital and jing Development Co., Ltd., has been incorpo- 


ROME, N. Y¥.—Rome Strip Steel Co. has 599 shares no par value by C. Butterfield, rated to mine, smelt and refine ores metals 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital by A. J. Weber, Edward McCue, William John- and minerals, with $3,000,000 capital by 


H. B. Hinman, A. Boul and L. E. Page. son and Paul Otterbein. Walter S. Johnson, Basil Motherwell, Kathleen 
McMahon & McMahon, Rome, N. Y., are TOLEDO, O.—Bids are being taken for a Gale, and others. 
attorneys. l-story factory addition, 50x140 feet, for TORONTO, ONT.—British Red Lake Mines 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Continental Can Co. Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., 1445 Ltd., has kien Seanad to mine onal 
will build an addition to its plant here, to Summit street. ax allie ores, metals and iniiite with 
cost about $500,000. TOLEDO, 0.—American Brake Shoe & $300,000 capital by Dorothy G. Meyer, William 
CINCINNATI—Rudolph Sattler Co. has let foundry Co., Commonwealth building, Pitts- M. Marsh, Clara V. Campbell, and others. 
contract for a 2 or 3-story factory 74 x 152 burgh, has purchased site for a $500,000 WIDSOR, ONT.—Golden Eagle Mining Co 
feet, to cost $100,000. factory. Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, anal 
CLEVELAND—Williard Storage Battery Co. TOLEDO, O.—City Machine & Tool Co., and refine cres, metals and minerals, with 


has let contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Amos Lint president, has leased 42,000 square $1,000,000 capital by Charles A. Nisbett, Pat- 
engineer, for 4-story building 135x212 feet feet additional space and will equip it to rick F. Sullivan, Marie R. Belanger, and 


for manufacturing and storage purposes. double its production of dies and tools others. 

CLEVELAND—Specialty Appliance Co. has for automotive plants. MONTREAL, QUE.—Flex-I-Con Mfg. Co., 
been incorporated with 38500 shares no par VAN WERT, O.—Spayd Brothers Foundry Ltd., has been incorporated as iron and brass 
value by H. E. Funk, M. J. Walther, F. E. & Machine Co., recently incorporated with founders with $49,000 capital by Benjamin 
Raker, N. F. Weiner and A. Corrett. $200,000 capital, is building a plant for Shulman, Samuel A. Shulman, Dorothy Bor- 


CLEVELAND—J. W. Ladd Co., 758 Wood- the manufacture of machinery for the pro- etsky, and others. 


New Trade Publications 


CARBON PRODUCTS—United States Gra- Chicago, is described and illustrated in a It runs 3280 feet to the pound and sells for 
phite Co., Saginaw, Mich., has issued a _ bulletin just issued. The gage is designed $12.30 per ounce. The sample is the product 
new catalog of its products, largely motor and for use on boilers to give efficiency of firing of the Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, 


generator brushes. Full specifications and and produce economy of fuel by keeping Conn., maker of small drawn tubing. 
ordering directions are included. draft steady. It is furnished in vertical or Ee : : . 
rts wi ; ; : CHAIN BLOCK—A gravity-lowering chain 
sieaeietes ‘ a inclined types, single .or multi-tube ? : : 
AUTOMATIC TAKEUP—Webster Mfg. Co., block is illustrated and described in a leaflet 
4500 Cortland street, Chicago, has issued a REFRACTORY CEMENT—A leaflet by the by Herbert Morris Inc., Buffalo, manufacturer 


folder illustrating its automatic takeup for Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Ill., features of cranes, monorails and chain hoists. The 
bucket elevators, compensating for variation its high-temperature cement, prepared for device is designed to lower loads without 
in length of chain from wear or change of use where fire clay or fire brick do not meet movement of the hand chain, under full 
temperature. requirements. It is a powder to be mixed control and without effort. Interior con- 

with water and sprayed or spread on the struction and operation are shown in_ illus- 


GRINDERS—The Norton Co., Worcester, 


. . ac furnace surface or used as a mortar between trations 
Mass., has issued five bulletins describing 


. . . raper : bricks. 
cylindrical and universal grinding machines sick STEEL BEAMS—In a 56-page booklet Jones 
. . sc > PREVEN r etri > ; 
of its manufacture. The bulletins are highly SCALE PREV ENTION An electric method & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, an- 
illustrated and present full information and ©f Pmsventing formation of scale in steam ounces the exclusive production of a new, 


boilers is the subject of a booklet by the light-we'ght, rolled-steel structural section, 

BOILER DRUMS—Seamless drums for high Nee-Wat Method Inc., St. Louis. By using designed to replace less fire-resisting mate- 
aR aware § | » , ; , > i "i p . ° 

two alternating currents in the water and rials. Many drawings and tabular data ac- 


data. 





ressure boilers are discussed in a new sal we . ek ‘ 
at or ga nae aa Ca at the steel of the boiler, the two currents being company the text. With the new series of 
> c , c < Stee his - : . : 
‘ . > out of step, the seale is prevented from ad- beams the company also has developed a series 
Liberty street New York. These drums are j.,in : 
: J . ering. of single and double hangers, beam clips, 
fabricated in the German plants of Press & aa Te ER P ; : : 
. * mee ‘ : SEAMLESS TUBES—A section of hypo- lath clips, reed chairs, cross bridging and 
Walzwerk Co., and distributed in this coun- - : 4 aa } : . 
dermic needle tubing, cold-drawn from steel, bridging anchors, to be used in fabricating 
try by the first named company. " a : ; 5 : 
attached to a leaflet by the Edgar T. Ward's the beams into the building. The book is 
DRAFT GAGES—A draft gage developed Sons Co., Boston, is used to attract attention educational in illustrating how the _ steel 
by Lewis M. Ellison, 214 West Kinzie street, to its seamless steel tubing in larger sizes. may be used in place of wood members. 
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American Manganese Manufacturing Co - American Steel & Wire Co - Allegheny By 
roducts Coke Company - American Rolling Mill Co - Algoma Steel Corporatio 
td Canada - Allied Steel Castings Co - Allegheny Ore & Iron Company - Adrian 
Furnace Company - American Alloy Steel Corp - American Sintering Co - Alabam 
company - American Sheet 6 Tin Plate Co - American Nickel Corporation - Bethlehe 
Steel Corporation - By Products Coke Corporation - A M Byers Company - Belfont 
pany 


SERVING THE: INDUSTRY: 


berry Furnace Company - Carnegie Steel Company - Carnforth Hematite Iron Co Eng 
land - ae Ore 6 Iron Company - Columbia Steel Corporation - Carpenter Stee 


company - Calumet DE | al Furnace Company - Central Steel Com 
pany - Compania Sid SIG NS. ; Spain - Chapman Price Steel Company 
Jominion Iron & OST n lfE Iron & Steel Company - E I DuPont DeNe- 
nours 6 Co - Donner#e WIR. ees River Steel Co - DuPont Engineer- 
ing Co - Eastern ars: I ST ". Ni Steel 6 Iron Company 
‘lla Furnace Co - Eas NME IGA TO O Ste General Re- 
fractories Company - E OR - Gutehoffnungshutte Germany - M / 
Hanna Company - Hu RP he Products Corporation - Hoskins Iron 

Steel Company ron A Ss penye= Inland Steel Company - Indiana 
Oke 6 Gas Co - Int ior R } ALS... % Laughlin Steel Corporation 
ackson Iron & am one AT ON - Kailan Mining Adminis- 
tration China - Kok Ak | Ss [ron % Steel Co - Lebanon 
‘urnace Co - Lavin 1} iE % Cie France - Laclede Steel 
‘company - Lake  SPECIALT. Dikcon Lauchhammer A G Ger- 
many - Minnesota S yf 6 gee ey Iron Company - Mitsubishi 
arin Japan - EOUTPME City of Milwaukee - McKinney Steel 
company - Michigan yt [ re . - Northern Iron Com- 
pany - National T ICON TRACT. N al Co Canada - New Jersey 
Zinc Company - Natiggal me [ron Works - Newton 
Steel Company - GOONS TRUE TION..:: Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co - Oliver Iron Mining Co - et Steel Company Pog surgh Crucible Steel 
company - Pennsylvania Steel Co - Punxsutawney Furnace PAN - Pickands 


Sather as EY v!ENG IN RI NG::COM PANY yompany 
ark G ate Iron Stee d Englanc ific Sheet Steel Corporation epublic Iron 


Steel Co - Royal Netherlands Blast CHICAGO ce! Works Holland - Reliance Coke & 


Furnace Co - Rogers Brown Iron Co - Roane Iron Company - Reeves Manufacturing 





Steel 

























































compan - wyirnace Company - Southeastern [ron § phenango 
Furnace @} “EQUIPNENT | of; —— 2 aoany: England 
‘ , = me \r : ‘)) o> 1 ae . 
tora Kq) TAL ) Js TREYN ‘Se DIESIGN THAT [ron C 
ZW Ie a kAN T ) - : 
outh Al ir) SERVES @e — Preis FT eh rior fF Feo e EXNDURES le Fur- 
ace Co - Stirs wianuracturing Co - Standard Tin Plate Co - T@! tee Company 


Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad Company - Joseph E Thropp Inc - Tata Iron © Stee 
(0 India - Thomas Iron Company - Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Company - Tonawanda 
fron Corporation - United Furnace Company - Universal Portland Cement Co - Uniongj 
‘urnace Company - United Alloy Steel Corporation - Valley Mould © Iron C 

V besdics Steel Corporation - War Department U S A - Weirton Steel Company - With- 


. > (> Serra SK ; PY l i : 4S +O r - sn f am oh tam J ec 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber's carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 
































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
-inch ... | 19 
and %- SOM Cectiadiendieh ode 61 25 
-inch 56 42 
%-inch 60 4Rlay 
ee SS ae 62 50% 
2-inch 55 43 
2% to 6-inch 59 47 
7 to 8-inch .......... 56 43 
9 and 10-inch ..... 54 41 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Ct: De “icsinnttinnsnnn 48% 
Lap Weld 
S-inch ... 53 41 
2% to RIN cccscaiesidbigaines 67 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
\y-inch 41 24% 
and OS eee 47 80 
DD aete = 53 42 
& 58 47 
60 49 
senienoatneniiiiines: We 501 
Lap Weld 
OS a 42% 
2 to 4-inch sans nn OF 46 
4 to 6-inch 56 45 
7 to 8-inch ........... 52 89 
9 and 10-inch — 82 
11 and 12-ineh  .........0...0..c0000 . 44 $1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
BEBE creseesesncevserecevssseenenneesnnten: 82% 
% to 1\%-inch .... 45 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
SN sntincsinnibinimuainee . 6h 82% 
2% to é-inch .. aa 844q 
4% to 6-inch . 42 83 
7 to 8-inch 88 25 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 6 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
\% and %-inch . ww +11 +89 
PENIS. { ccccinmnntsencer 22 2 
5 28 11 
to 1%-inch 80 18 





Lap Weld 


1% and 1%-inch Upon neemeen 
ch 





7 23 

2% to 6-inch 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ....... oa 28 18 
©: 20: ED-ORAW. cnntincemen 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








and %-inch.... +654 
_ a 7 
-inch .... 12 
8?) OO eee 14 
Lap Weld 
2-inch atic? eatiehiesiapiilpaioasaie 23 ~ 
2% to é4-inch ... 29 15 
4 to 6-inch ... 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ....... nina 21 7 
hy) perenne 16 2 





Discounts and. Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 





additional] 


2 
jobbers obtain 
& and 2% on 


(Note—Large 
preferential discounts of 1, 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 














Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inch ..... 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
8-inch 86 off 
4% to 8%-inch ......... 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional] discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 6&5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














1%-inch +22 
eee +12 
EE RS Sitteerttrersaccctnetbiccsnsanesevesnee + 2 
2% to 38-inch 8 
€¢ 3, eee ee 5 


(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 














SUIT : scnktntsesiinipsisnesinanchaesiedecmnbinsetbaiinianmniciaiciuc 56 off 
1% 5 1%-inch a 48 off 
1\%-inch 82 off 
2 and 2%%-inch ...... 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
SS eee 41 off 
8% and 84-inch 48 off 
GEIED casahevetecncssenernsieenrtneerees 46 off 








4%, 5 and "6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
i 8 OS eee 80 off 
2% = 2%-inch .. 88 off 
2 SE eae 44 off 
8% a 3%-inch 46 off 
4-inch 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
Pe 14\%e 

.. ll-gage 15¢ 

.. 10-gage l6c 

.». 12-gage 16¢ 

. ll-gage l7e 

. 10-gage 18¢ 

7-gage 88¢ 

9-gage 50¢ 

9-gage 52¢ 





forming and for 


for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


Plus usual extras 


lengths. 


Plate Extras 

BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, \%-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


cially exact 


stee] or con- 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit. 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 




















to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
ES EE ER aa SE nee -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
EE RR RE ER Se ee -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
RIT ctneccsnseciatesssaniintbotabinenevtasenenntnonnnerenss -25c 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches i -50c 
Plates less than ‘%%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches Sai -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
HIRI... ccciinennsesuhsnenetenunheiiastipaciniepimaieenibinanniies -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
SII arencacehsnmtisiactiescsicebandintenvichadienlvnneetl .80c 





Over 100 inches add .35¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %%-inch gage, to and 
including fy-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.66 pounds per square foot............ 200 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 4%-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 17.65 
pounds per square foot ............. -20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per equare 
TIE  scceisnateenensidinrinaiedadibigasnaataetainanettih -80¢ 


Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) .. 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. 











Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

EE NINE Scckanguieaeethiststinsisnetiicibaceseianmsedibnn .10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

ER SEE TNS 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

Itt. scheonsidebetneddateeivelibaadidsetosiinctlad anieetieseiliesnipianrciate 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 


Floor Plates 


Fe ae ere 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 


tests will be made on 


only. No physical 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 

BERT SeOOION wisn ainstensesitccdetncittinecrennt No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ .16¢ 





Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive... .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive... .50¢ 
SS SE | SR eres 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive...... .10¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including dios 5 taper — 
Additional extra ........ . .10¢ 
Irregular ‘iichtes 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht reentrant 
angles) 
ee ee 
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SIVYER<S> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Castings Can Be 
Forged and Welded 





A wing roll kneader used 
by a large paper company 
— cast in Sivyer Electric 
Steel. 


Combating Shearing 
Stresses Successfully 
with Sivyer Steel 


The success of the wing roll paper kneader, 
pictured above, is almost entirely dependent upon 
the strength of each wing and its ability to with- 














DEFEATING BREAKAGE 


win ene hastinn snes tk stand the high shearing stresses. With a pulping 
castings or other parts—if they capacity running even as low as 4 tons in 24 hours, 
do not last as long as you think : 

they should—if they haven’t the a break of one wing only would endanger all the 
necessary soundness and strength Z m aa 

for long service—Sivyer Electric rest of the wings in the machine. To eliminate 


Steel or Alloy Steels may solve 
your problem. 


this danger, the breakage, the wear, and the 


ean BLUE PRINTS costly delays occasioned by the metal previously 


Sivyer will be glad to check the used, the manufacturer turned to Sivyer Electric 
blue prints of any parts and sub- Steel. To our knowledge not a single kneader cast 
mit recommendations without 3 i x ; 

obligating you in any way. in Sivyer Electric Steel has broken in service. 








Ssiv 


SIVYER 





YE CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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If you don’t find what you 
@ Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 


August 19, 1926 








you can get full particulars about products. 
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ACCUMULATORS 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Eogemann Brothers Co., 38126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castie, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 


30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
ACIDS (Pickling) 7 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falis, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., . 
80 Church St.. New York City. 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 


Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York Cit, 

ALUMINUM TUBING 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 

ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 84th 


& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 


ith, George 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 


Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 

APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AXLES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

National 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, Ohio. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
Minneapolis, 


346 Buchanan St., 
Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 


1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., Oo 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., oO. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Franklin Steel Works, 


Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 80th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 

ton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, IIl. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 


lin, Pa, 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, il. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


— CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co.. Ironton S&t., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure Mfg. 

Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman __— Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


Co., The, 


Corp., 


BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Journal) 
Bearing Co., 


89th St., 


New- 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball 
Ann Arbor, 
Hyatt Roller 
ark, J. 
Norma-Hioffman Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bearing Co., New- 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


New- 


BEARINGS 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


(Thrust) 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 
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BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ing 

Morgan rare Co., Worces- 
ter, 

Vaughn ——— Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 


land, 
& Co., Sand- 
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Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan St, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Allistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AN? TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS . 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dietown, a 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine., P. O. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, Ms. Be 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





